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BEFORE we shall again have an opportunity of addressing our i 
readers, the friends of the Constitution, and the “ free lances,” ‘ 
the “Condottieri” of Disunion, will have measured swords. 4 
The issue is with God, and we can not persuade ourselves that i 

au 
i 


he will withdraw his hand from us as a nation, and permit a 
people he has so signally blessed to fall a prey to the greed and 
folly of a party of speculators and fanatics. 

It is the Eve of Battle: 


Mex = - 


“From camp to camp 

The hum of either army stilly sounds; 
That the fixed sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch. 
Steed threatens steed in high and boastful neighings 
Piercing the night’s dull ear. Hark! from the tents, 
‘The armorers accomplishing the knights, 
With clink of hammers closing rivets up, 
Give note of dreadful preparation: while some, 
Like sacrifices, by their fires of watch, 
With patience sit, and inly ruminate 
The morning’s danger.” 
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To the latter class, to those who think, and whose minds are 
capable of appreciating the danger to which the success of the 
miscalled Republican party would expose the Union, but ‘aa 
are yet undetermined upon the great question which has been 
put in issue before the country, we desire to speak. We ask 
to offer them a plain argument upon State Rights: for it is the 
question of State Rights, and none other, which is now debated 
between the Democracy upon the one side and all opposing 
factions on the other. Disguise it by whatever name or pre- 
text they may, the whole assault of Black-Republicanism is 
delivered against State Rights. They have chosen Kansas as 
their battle-fiel d, and on that field as readily as on any other 
we will meet them. We shall not bring into the discussion the 
means they have adopted there and elsewhere. It is in evi- 
dence before the country that they are and have been factious, 
revolutionary, and bloody. Passing over, however, the agen- 
cies of blood and fire they have thought fit to introduce as 
their assistants in a bad cause, and leaving the pious souls who 
have made their pulpits the common ‘larum-bell and toesin of 
murder and civil war, to heaven “and those thorns which i1 
their bosoms lodge, to goad and sting them,” we shall simply 
present an argument to show that the position of the Demo- 
cratic party, and its nominees, is in accordance with all the 
antecedents and principles of the party from its earliest 
records, and is also the only position which can be maintained 
by any party with honor to itself or safety to the Union. And 
we propose, to that end, to state its position in the boldest and 
most unmistakable manner. The bona-fide citizens of Kansas 

will ultimately determine whether it shall be a slave State or a 
free State ; but for the purposes of this argument, and that the 
question may be presented in the broadest and clearest form 
which the question of State Rights can ever assume under the 
Federal Constitution, we propose to assume that Kansas 
presents herself before the Federal Congress and asks admis- 
sion to this Union as a slave State. We propose to assume 
that the demand for admission has been presented in that pre- 
cise form which would arouse all the most violent opposition 
of African Republicanism and its affiliated heresies. 

Let us assume then, that Kansas has applied for admission 
into the Union as a slave State. What would be the position 
of the opposition? They would argue undoubtedly thus: 
That the sole clause in the Constitution regulating the action 
of Congress is in these words, of Article 4th, Sec. 8: “ New 
States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union.” 
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That the word “may” involves a discretion to admit, or to 
refuse to admit; and that the discretion to admit or to reject, 
carries in it a further discretion to say how they will admit— 
that is, to dictate the terms or conditions of admission, on the 
ground that the legal maxim, “ cwjus est dare, ejus est disponere’ 
applies. 

That Congress may enter into stipulations and impose con- 
ditions upon a territory, because Congress is sovereign as to 
Territories, and that their legislation acts upon the Territory as 
such, and not upon the State, and therefore does not interfere 
with State Rights. 

That slavery, and a republican form of government, which 
it is their constitutional duty to secure to a new State, are mora 
antagonisms, and incompatible with each other. 

That slavery is a terrific monster capable of desolating the 
fairest territory, and destroying the moral symmetry of the no- 
blest institutions, and can not be recognized without commit- 
ting a high crime against humanity. 

This, we apprehend, is about the form which would be 
taken by the argument of the opposition in the event supposed. 
It would, of course, be beautifully draped with sentiment, and 
adorned with rare jewelsof rhetoric. But it is not with figures 
of speech or cant, however elegant, that we have todo. We, 
and the Congress of the United States, have to examine the 
plain and simple questions of power, right, and duty under the 
Constitution. 

First then, of “power.” Has Congress power “to admit 
new States into this Union?” That is universally admitted as 
a self-evident proposition. Has it the power to refuse them 
admission? No one will deny that it has. Yet how far that 
naked and arbitrary power may be legitimately exercised, is a 
question into the solution of which “ right” and “ duty” must 
also be admitted as constituent elements. 

It “‘may admit new States into this Union.” Into what 
Union? Into the Union of thirty-one States? Yes! But 
how into that Union? Into it as it is made and moulded by 
the Federal Constitution. It is not into some imaginary 
union—into some union the terms of whose confederacy are 
loosely and vaguely set down—into a union of independent 
States, the powers and capacities of which are such as adhere 
to every body politic, or independent political association of 
human beings. These are not the kind of unions contem- 
plated or described. It is into “ ths” Union, that is, the Fed- 
eral Union, that they have to admit. They can admit into no 
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‘ther. They have no relative existence to any other. They 
must then admit, if they admit at all, into tiis Union. That 
is, into the Union of these American States. And what is 
that Union? It is a confederation of equals. Size, popula- 
tion, geographical position, create no difference. Every State 
is equal with every other State. Every State was sovereign 
and independent before it united with the others. It had all 
the attributes of sovereignty which nature has established as 
the necessary characteristics of every independent nation. 
When it entered the Union it surrendered some of these, re- 
ceiving as the consideration of the surrender the perfect guar- 
antee of all and e very part and particle of its unsurrendered 
sovereignty. How much it surrendered it is not necessary to 
consider, nor how much it kept. It is simply necessary to 
know that it defined by the description i in the deed of convey- 
ance, that is, the Constitution—all it conveyed. It is also par- 
ticularly necessary to remark that each State released to the 
Federal Union j just as much as every other State, and no more. 
Thus the Union is a union between equals. They were sove- 
reign and equal before the Union. Relatively to each other, 
they are just as sovereign and equal after it. 

Now the act to be done by Congress is to admit a new State 
into this Union. But that State, we are assuming, asks to be 
admitted as a slave State, and the opposition say, No! we have 
the power to reject, if you do not comply with our terms. 
Strike the slavery clause out of your constitution, or we will 
exert that power and refuse admission. Here the question 
how far that power is naked and absolute, or how far right and 
duty must control and modify it, instantly arises. Can Con- 
gress exact terms? We peremptorily deny its power to do 
so, and challenge the proof of its existence. In what part of 
the Constitution can they find the article, or clause, which 
authorizes such an inquisition into the character of the party 
demanding admission, as the imposition of such conditions im- 
plies? In what legal manner can they thus travel behind the 
record? We answer in none! 

The Constitution authorizes them to admit, that is all. No 
power of rejection was meant to be convey ed by it. Above 
all, no power to impose terms, to bargain away and sell their 
consent for a price, and that price a different ‘and larger por- 
tion of State sovereignty than that paid into the general treas- 
ury and storehouse of federal power by the original parties to 
the agreement of union. The territory seeking to fhenstie a 
State has no power to contract for such a payment; the Con- 
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gress of the United States has no capacity to receive it if 
assented to. The Territory, being a minor, can not give a good 
deed ; the Congress, being its guardian, can take no grant of the 
property of its ward. ‘Thus it is thrown back upon the naked 
power of rejection. 

Let us examine the extent and nature of that power.’ 

We grant it to be “power.” Just as the ability of the 

tyrant, of a Nero, a Caligula, a Bajazet, to decree the punish- 
ment of virtue, or the murder of i innocence, and to have his 
decree executed, is power. We grant it, as we would be com- 
pelled to grant the conclusion of the Dutch judge who replied 
to counsel, when remonstrated with, and told he had no power 
to do a certain act: “No power? Gott in himmel, don’t ter 
fool sees I am doing it?” So far we grant their power, their 
bald, nake d, absolute, arbitrary power to reject. But we deny 
that into the idea of power so defined, and so exercised, there 
enters either the ideas of propriety, justice, or right. Itis a 
simple assertion or arbitrary exercise of the jus fortioris, the 
law of barbarians and tyrants, and not to be pleaded in the 
court of the Republic in justification of any act of its legisla- 
tors. Wedeny that it is competent for the Federal Congress to 
do this or any other act for which no better reason can be 
rendered than that they can do it if they please. Admit the 
converse of the proposition, and to what does it lead? Congress 
could decree that all things which have ever been held and 
considered as mala in se, were good and pious. ‘They have the 
naked ability to do it; but is ability power in the sense either 
of the Constitution or of right reason? Would theft, or blas- 
phemy, or murder, be honesty, or piety, or philanthropy, be- 
cause Congress enacted that their names should be chi anged 
mutatis mutandis? We wot not! Our position then is, that 
duty is a component part of every power of the Feder: il Con- 
gress, and of this because of every other; and that the ques- 
tion is not only what is their power, but what right and what 
duty limit the exercise of that powe er? 

Let us grant, however, for argument’s sake, the proposition 
of all the isms, and Mr. Senator Seward, that the power to 
admit implies a discretion to refuse to admit, or, if consenting 
to admit, a second discretion to prescribe terms and impose 
conditions. What is meant by the word “ discretion” in this 
relation? Not an arbitrary liberty of change. It is not equiv- 
alent to “whim” or “caprice.” It can mean nothing then but 
a legal discretion. Let us illustrate our meaning. If I leave 
my estate in trust to my executors to pay my son, in any 
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event, $2000 a year, and in their discretion the whole income of 
his share of my estate, which amounts, we will say, to $10,000, 
and they choose for one year to exercise that discretion and 
pay him the full income, having once exercised this discretion, 
they may not the next year fall back to the | $2000, for their 
discretion is a legal one and not a whim to be exercised in a 
vexatious manner and to the ruin of my son. So, admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that Congress by the Constitution, 
especially by that clause which says, “ the Congress may 
admit new States into this Union,” has a discretion as to the 
admission of new States; yet by every rule of fair interpreta- 
tion that discretion is a leg ‘al one, and has by a long course of 
legislative action come to be very clearly de fined. Some 
eighteen States have been admitted into the Union within the 
last sixty years. As Territories they adopted, in convention, 
each a republican form of government; they had the requisite 
number of inhabitants, and on their application were admitted 
as States into this Union. This unvaried construction given, 
during so long a period, to the power, discretionary or not, 
has clearly defined it. Every settler upon territory of the 
United States trusts to this construction and justly supposes 
that when a sufficient number of settlers shall have selected 
the same territory, he has chosen, for their home, and framed a 
republican constitution, so complying with the constitutional 
prerequisitions, it will be their undoubted right to demand and 
receive from the Congress of the United States admission into 
the Union as an independent, equal, and sovereign State, pay- 
ing for that admission no larger fee than was paid by the par- 
ties to the original compact of union. Having exercised their 
discretion in one uniform manner many times, and paid the 
whole income of the estate, of which they are trustees, to 
many sons, they are not at liberty to recede, to retrace their 
steps, and say to the youngest heir, we have indeed allowed 
your brothers their full share of the income, but we will allow 
you no more than the minimum. That would not be the exer- 
eise of a legal discretion, but the indulgence of a caprice. 
Hence even if we admit the existence of this discretion to 
reject, we can not for a moment agree that it involves in it a 
second discretion to prescribe any other terms of admission 
than the one made by the Constitution, namely, the adoption 
by the potential State of a republican form of government. 
For what would be the consequence? If one other term may 
be prescribed, is it not clear that more than one may? And 
if more than one, how many more than one? Where will 
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you stop; what boundary or limit will you fix to this discre- 
tion? If one power may be taken from an infant State as the 
srice of admission, may not several; and if several, why not 
all? How much will you leave her ; and what is to be the 
measure of your demands? The Federal Constitution took 
away from each State a certain quantity of sovereign power. 
It took from all alike. But with that first subtraction its 
power to subtract ceased. A common and equal contribution 
was made to its fund of power by the voluntary act of the 
parties to it, but capacity to increase its power at the expense 
of any of the coparceners was not granted to it. As it was 
made at the beginning so it remains, so it must continue. 
tispecially no power over the institution of slavery was 
granted. The primal act which instituted federal authority 
over any thing, debarred it with a careful distinctness from 
meddling with that. It went further. It inserted slavery as 
a strong constituent element of that very federal power, in the 
clause of the Constitution which prescribes as the 1 ratio of repre- 
sentation “three fifths of all other persons ‘except’ of free 
persons,” sec. 2d, article 8d. Thus the Congress of the United 
States exists now, and has always existed on a slave basis. It 
is idle to deny it. It could never have existed on any other, 
because without that provision it could not have been insti- 
tuted; and so long as a single State chooses to continue the 
institution of slavery within its limits it must continue on that 
basis. Thus the most rampant African-Republican or Aboli- 
tionist in Congress is living in a perpetual course of self-stulti- 
fication and enacting an hourly lie. He is denying with his 
lips that man has any power to hold a fellow-creature in slave- 
ry ; and at the same moment admitting that he has the power, 
and not only the power but the right to do so, by holding a 
seat, and voting, and acknowledging as legal and valid the acts 
of a Congress which derives its existence from a slave com- 
pact, and assembles for the purpose of representing “ the whole 
number of free persons, and three fifths of all other persons”— 
that is, slaves. Farther still, Mr. Giddings or Mr. Hale repre- 
sent and accept the position of representativ es of those ‘three 
fifths” just as much as Mr. Clay of Alabama, or Gen. Quitman 
of Mississippi, since every representative is the representative, 
legally, of the whole Union, as well as of a particular moiety. 
How will honorable gentlemen aaa the discrepancy be- 
tween their doctrine and their practice ? 

It appears, then, that the right to hold slaves was a right en- 
joyed by every one of the original parties to the Union. It 
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appears farther that a majority of them exercised that right 
long after the Union was formed. With what face then, or 
what color of justice shall a new State be asked to surrender 
that right; or if asked, where is her capacity todo so? When 
she becomes a member of tl 1e Union as a State, she will be as 
sovereign as all or either of the original thirteen. She can 
not, therefore, surrender any gre ater proportion of her sove- 
reignty prior to admission than they surrendered. ‘To use a 
legal form of expression, she has no capacity to make any 
such surrender. A territory is in a state of legal infancy, and 
the rule of law is, that an infant can not contract at all; above 
all, a contract between a guardian and infant ward is flagrantly 
fraudulent. The agreement of a territory to s surrender the 
aa to hold slaves, or any other right which inures to it by 
the Constitution, would be simply a contract made by an infant 
covenanting to convey to his guardian a part of his estate. 
Such a contract is absolutely void. Thus you are reduced to 
this dilemma. You demand a surrender which you know the 
territority has no legal capacity to make, and which if made 
is void ab initio; or if it refuse to perform an act which it is 
not capable of performing, you refuse to admit it. Is not this 
the height of tyranny? You exercise your naked, arbitrary abil- 
ity to reject, because the proposed party to your bargain is 
under a legal disability to contract. You par: ‘ade your tyran- 
nical power in mere wantonness. You revel in a licentious 
exhibition of oppression. You strut, and fume, and bully, 
and all at the —— of a feeble and defenseless thing which 
is as incapable of performing the act demanded by you, as ae is 
of defending itself against your violence and injustice. Sup- 
pose a territor Vv consented i In - ance to surrender every right 
into your hands, and receive back as a State only so much as 
you pleased to return. And if it could surrender a single right, 
it could surrender all, for the quantity surrendered is not “the 
measure of the act, but the capacity to surrende r at all. ap 
pose it did this, and you in your discretion, “ which is the law 
of tyrants,” should give it back a miserable modicum, say 
thousandth part of the rights reserved by its sister States, 
would you, in your wisdom, pretend that it was a “State,” a 
“sovereign State,” in the sense of the Constitution, and coéqual 
with its sister States? Would it not rather be a kind of step- 
sister to them; a sister of the half-blood, inhe riting nothing 
more than the family name, and condemned to pine in want 
whilst its sisters rioted in wealth ? 
We think we have now fairly considered the question of 
power. Let us look at that of right. 
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You claim that you not only have the power to reject, but 
also the right. And this claim carries with it the idea of some- 
thing original and inherent in the Federal Government, which 
was not in the original States. The creature is claimed to be 
superior to the creator; the servant more powerful and of 
greater dignity than the master; the machine more cunning 
than the hand which made it; the body worthier than the 
soul. The claim has at least the merit of boldness. And you 
claim that this power vests in the Federal Government, be- 
cause that government is a grand, central, conservative power, 
charged with the general care of the moral as well as political 
condition of the whole nation. You claim that man has no 
power to enslave, or keep enslaved his fellow-creature ; that 
where he does so, a republican form of government can not be 
truly said to exist, and as it is your duty to guarantee that 
form of government to every State of the confederac y, you 
have a right to reject a territory which establishes slave ry by 
its local law. This is the scope of all the argument on the side 
of free soil, and its affiliated heresies. 

Let us dispose, at the outset, of the foundation of the whole. 
Government is not a moral machine. All government should 
be, and the Federal Government of these Sti: ites is a mere polli- 
tical machine. Since the destruction of the Jewish Theocracy 
no government ever existed which had the right to go beyond 
political and enter the sphere of moral action. That all go- 
vernments have gone beyond it is true, but it has been their 
crime and not their virtue. Weakness, and often ruin have 
resulted, but never happiness or good. This itching and un- 
holy desire to trespass upon the moral domain, over which 
God only is sovereign, and to Detter his eternal plans by man’s 
wisdom, “has been the s spring of eve ery heresy, and all tyranny. 
It founded the Inquisition; it originated the Maine Liquor 
Law. Far apart as they may scem, their spirit is identical. 
The moment human government e xceeds its just limits, as the 
agent of the system which guarantees and preserves to every 
citizen the right and ability to do every thing he pleases, 
which does not interfere with the exercise of the same privi- 
lege in every other citizen, and engages in an active interfer- 
ence with those actions which are personal, and the direct 
effect of which is limited to the individual — it becomes a 
tyranny as odious as that of the bigot Philip’s, and creates on 
every hand its Ignatii and Torquemadas. 

Our government, therefore, is a political, not a moral agent. 
The sphe re of its duties is limited to the political relations of 
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its citizens. Their moral condition or duties are beyond its 
purview. Whether slavery, therefore, be in the abstract, a crime 
or no crime; whether slaveholders be moral delinquents or not; 
whether the institution be virtuous or vicious, are matters be- 
yond its ability to inquire of. It is as idle for the pro-slavery 
fanatic to lose his time in the consideration of the moral ques- 
tion of slavery, and hunt up arguments to defend it, as it is for 
the anti-slavery fanatic to hurl his rhetoric against it. The 
common power to which they appeal—that is, the Federal 
Government—is in that relation no power at all. The act and 
instrument of its creation denied it the faculty of discrimin- 
ation in the premises. It is restrained from the consideration 
of the question by the organic law. To all inquirers it can 
return but one answer: “J” exist as the representative and 
agent of “the whole number of /ree white persons,” in the 
thirty- -one States, of which I am the governmental agent, and 
“of three fifths of all other persons.” What answer will free- 
soilism and abolitionism make to that? What becomes, in 
this view, of the foundation of their argument ? 

But we will follow them patiently in their argument even 
farther. It is objected that man has no power to hold his fel- 
low-creature in bondage, and that institutions which concede 
that power to him can not be republican. 

Now, what is a Republic? ‘Res communis et publica 
civium una viventium.”—Facciolati. “A state in which the 
power is lodged in more than one.” — Dr. Johnson. “ Quae 
ex tribus generibus ilis, regali, optimo, et populari, sit modicé 
confusa.”—Cicero. “A State where the constitution is demo- 
cratic, or the people govern themselves, either directly or by 
representatives.” —Bescherreelle. “A state in which the exer- 
cise of the sovereign power is lodged in representatives elected 
by the people.”— Webster’s Dictionary. 

The latter definition, at least, will be admitted to be suffi- 
ciently good Yankee. 

As far as definitions go, we really have not the ability to see 
that the idea of a republic precludes the idea of different 
classes of inhabitants for the country in which it obtains, or of 
the existence of peculiar institutions in the different States 
which may compose it. 

But it is pertinaciously alleged that no man can have the 
power to hold his fellow-creature in bondage. This can not 
extend to mean that it is physically impossible for him to do 
so; it must mean, therefore, that he can not do so legally. 
But he has always done so. ‘What will you do with that stub- 
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born fact? He has always done so under form and color of 
law. In whatever way slavery was first established in this 
or any other country, whether by violence or fraud, the fact 
remains that it was established, and being esta blished was 
sanctioned by legal enactments. The sovereign power of 
states legalized it at different times, both ancient and modern. 
Will men say that sovereign power could not establish it be- 
cause it was wrong and mala in se? Might they not as well 
say that men cou Id consent to no other government but a 
republ ic, because all others have been founded in injustice, or 
consolidated by usurpation? And, therefore, that we could 
not recognize as a government any monarchy, autocracy, or 
empire? What would this be but madness; what but to 
fight windmills, and attempt to bind the sea. with ropes of 
sand? The Institutes of Justinian regulate the relative rights 
of master and slave. JMagna Charta protects only freemen, 
and by saying that “ Nullus diver homo” shall go unprotected 
of the law, left all the villeins, or slaves in England at the mere 
will and mercy of their lords. 

Thus human legislation has always, where it was wise, re- 
fused to inquire of the origin of existing rights, when the date 
of that origin mounted to a remote time, and accepted them as 
vested rights. To do otherwise would be to act like those 
crazy philosoy hers who impeach the wisdom of God in the 
ordering of his moral universe, and fancy if they had the 
world to make over again they could exile from it sin, and all 
its attendant train of misery and sorrow. In passing there is 
one fact, commonly forgotten by our opponents, which we 
should be pleased to have their legal opinion on, namely: 
How is it that the original compact, ‘by virtue whereof we be- 
came a Union, not only recognizes the legal existence of 
slavery, but provides for the slave-trade by prohibiting the 
passage of any law against it for twenty years! The fugitive 
slave clause is pretty direct evidence on our side in favor of 
the ability of the sovereign power in the state to give one man 
a property in another; but this “twenty year” clause is still 
stronger. We say to our opponents, too, as the representative 
of the “learned Bellario” says to Shylock: “Stay! the law 
hath yet another hold on you.” You demand of Congress the 
exercise of its naked arbitrary power to reject a State because 
it recognizes slavery by its local law. How then can you 
deny its power to enact and enforce the fugitive slave law? 
If power be competent to the one because it 1s sovereign, it is 
just as competent to the other for the same reason. And here 
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we may with pertinency quote the opinion, in this 1 regard, of 
one of our greatest lawyers: “It is idle,” says he, ‘to make 
the rightfulness of an act the measure of sovereign power. 
The dis ree between sovereign power, and the moral right 
to exercise has always been recognized. All political 
power may abused, but is it to stop where abuse may be- 
gin? The power of declaring war is a power of vast capacity 
for mischief, and ¢ apable of “inflicting the most wide-spread 
desolation. But it is given to Congress without stint and with- 
out measure. Isa citizen, or are the courts of justice to in- 
quire whether that, or any Other law, is just, before they obey 
or execute it? And are there any degrees of injustice which 
will withdraw from sovereign power the c pacity of making a 
given law ?” 

On the showing of our antagonists, therefore, sovereign power 
has no legal incapacity. Moral right can not restrain, although 
it should, in a virtuous gov ernment, be always a controlling 
element in its exercise. But moral right is not the principle 
which applies to the admission of new States. <A strict system 
of legal right already existing, and long active in defining and 
maintaining State relationships in the Union, precludes a moral 
discussion. All evidence of that nature is ruled out as irrele- 
vant. It hav ing been conceded as a legal right to many tates 
heretofore admitted that they should establis sh or forbid ‘slavery 
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by their municipal or local law, as they saw fit, the preced- 
ents established govern the case of every new State applying 

for admission, and it is its right to be admitted, either with or 
without slavery, as it shall elect. This right has, i indeed, now 
grown by long cus tom, as well as by constitutional privilege, 
to be an ancient and indefeasible one. 

There is another important point entirely overlooked by the 
advocates for restriction. It is this. We will suppose that you 
have imposed this condition, for which you contend, upon the 
new State. What have you done? Have you not destroyed 
its sovereignty as a State? We answer, totally. The govern- 
ment, which any State may institute, contains only a pers of 
the sovereignty of that State. All power and sovereignty 
are in the people of the State. Whatever portion of these 
they choose to invest their government with, so much it 
has,and no more. The residue remains in the people. Bu 
above all machines for the exercise of certain attributes of 
sovereignty, the people are always and absolutely sovereign. 
They can, at any time, resume the grant of power they have 
made, and make a new machine of government, to which they 
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may grant larger, or more restricted powers than before. Of 
this they are the absolute masters. At least this is our Demo- 

vratie creed. But if it were possible for you to exact the con- 
lition ref a ed to, and for the inchoate State to agree to and 


observe it, what has become of her State sovereignty? It is 
gone ata pute It is dissolved by the breath of the Federal 
Vongress, It has no existence forevermore. Your restriction 


nters every individual within its limits, and paralyzes his 
will. It substitutes a Federal will in its place. An act of the 
Kederal Congress becomes the organic and eternal law of State 
existence. The people of the State may never imitate New- 
York, or Massachusetts, or Rhode Island, and alter or amend 
their State Constitution. You have exacted from them the 
surrender of this power before you accorded to them the ques- 
tionable favor which insults them with the derisive name of a 
sovereign State, whilst it filches from them all the attributes of 
sovereignty. It will not do to say they are restrained only as 
to one attribute of soverei ignty. Sovere ignty is either every 
thing or nothing. It exists as a perfect w hole or it has no ex: 
istence at all. ‘To restrict and destroy are convertible terms in 
this relation. Hence it is clear that ndt only has a new State 
a legal right of admission with all its attributes of sove - ignty 
unimpai ired, beyond the measure and amount given up by all 
its sister States alre ady in the Union, but it is also under a legal 
lisability to surrender the smallest particle of sovereignty be- 
yond that which they also surrendered. Because this is a 
inion between States ; equi ally sovereign. Introduce a single 
State into it less sovereign than all the rest, and the balance of 
the Union is lost. Every relationship of the parts is altered, 
and the whole nature of the Confederac y is changed. 

We have thus patiently, and we hope liberally considered 
the questions of power and right, granting, as we proceeded, all 
the weight to the arguments of the opposition which we think 
any well-balanced mind will allow them to be entitled to. 

The question of duty therefore alone remains. 

And we think we hazard nothing in saying that it is the 
first and highest duty of Congress to keep a jealous eye upon 
the equ: lity of the States, and see that no encroachment be 
made by one upon another, or by many upon one, or by a ma- 
jority upon a minority of them In respect to the latter more 
partic ‘ularly, the general rule, under which we proceed in po- 
litical aff: Lirs, that the will of the m: ujority is the proper law of 
the minority, can not obtain. Since there can be, in the matter 
of States, neither minority nor majority. Every State is 
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relatively to every other distinct, sovereign, and independent. 
A combination of States numerically greater against States 
numerically smaller might be a belligerent coiilition, and result 
in the conquest and subjugation of the weaker . but it could 
never be a result of the constitutional compact. Hence it is 
the first duty of Congress to guard every attempt to disturb 
the equality of the States. All men of all parties will, we 
think, agree to this, as a naked proposition, since all profess 
abhorrence for any thing which takes the shape of interference 
with State Rights. We fear, however, that this duty will be 
neither so plain nor pleasant to them when its logical results 
are placed before them. Let us see what those results would 
be. And will any man deny that if Congress has power to 
exact a single condition of admission from a new State, beyond 
the ones plainly provided for by the Constitution, it may exact 
as many as it pleases? Will he deny that the compete ney of 
Congress to exact any, results from its compete ney to exact 
all? Will he deny that if it can clip a single hair from the 
brow of the young Samson, it may play the perfect Delilah, 
and receive him only when, shorn of his locks, his whole 
strength has departed, and he isa helpless plaything in the 
hands of his betray er? Was not the right to hold slaves a 
right enjoyed by all the original States, and exercised by most 
when the compact of union was made between them? How 
then can that be withheld from any future State without dis- 
paragement of its powers? How can it be denied without 
bringing that State into the Union bound by an additional 


covenant, and one not to be found in the original articles of 


agreement; without diminishing its sovereignty ; without crip- 
pling and curtailing its legislative competency; without mak- 
ing it just so much less than any other State by how much 
more you exact from it than was paid by them as their contri- 
bution to the federal coffers; without placing it, with regard 
to the Federal Government, in a new, strange, and an omalous 
position, namely, with added energy infused into the latter, 
and a diminished power of resistance accorded to the former ; 
without dividing our federal system into two parts, one the 
union between equals, and the other a union of many equals 
with one inferior? Thus the exaction of terms unknown to 
the Constitution, and unaccorded by the original States, would 
directly and on ‘the instant destroy the equality of the States, 


and turn our perfect and equal Union into a confederation of 


States different in power, capacity, and dignity; into an unhal- 
lowed league between the arrogance of strength upon one side 
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and the servility of weakness on the other. Is it not the first and 
holiest duty of Congress to preserve us from so great a misfor- 
tune ; and guard against it as the known and fatal tendency of 
all national leagues between ee states from the days 
of the Amphyctonic Council and Achaian league, to the pre- 
sent hour? 

All the States which form this Union grant whatever 
powers of sovereignty they have granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for no other purpose than to create a something capa- 
ble of guaranteeing to them the unvexed exercise and enjoy- 
ment of all their unsurrendered sovereignty. The sole use 
and purpose of the Union is to maintain the rights of the 
States in all the force and extent which the Union itself left 
them at the moment of its ratification by the several States. 
When it ceases to do this, it is a failure. The experiment has 
so far proved, however, that it is not a failure. It has main- 
tained the rights of the States in all their plenitude. It has 
proved a perfect guarantee. It remains now to see whether 
fanaticism and the ambitious madness of particular men have 
power in them to turn the fertilizing stream back upon its foun- 
tain, and damming every legitimate outlet, ee: its turbid 
waters within unnatural boundaries, until, unable longer to 
control the mighty waves, they break through every artificial 
mound and barrier, and carry with them a wide and appalling 
desolation. 

Against a result so destructive to the Union of these States, 
and the hopes of mankind, the fidelity of the Democratic 
party to the plain letter of the Constitution has hitherto pro- 
vided. Again and again it has met the shock, and broken the 
force of every party which threatened interference with State 
Rights.- Once more it presents itself on the same vital issue, 
and asks the indorsement of the States which are indebted to 
it for their sovereignty so long and happily maintained, as well 
as for a Federal Union so long and inflexibly preserved within 

the just limits of constitutional powers. 

In the persons of James Buchanan and John C. Brecken- 
ridge it presents itself as the conservator of State Rights and 
Federal unity. Who will dare to claim that he loves the 
Union of all the States, or the rights of any State, and yet 
refuse his vote to the representative men of that party on which 
alone reliance can be placed for the preservation of either? 
Sic We 
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INTRODUCTION rO CANTO SECOND. 


‘oO OF D. McC. 


FULL oft, dear Friend, in earlier times, 
We twain together capped our rhymes , 
Full oft the past have summoned back 
Along life’s dull and dusty track, 

And in our College hall arrayed 

Noble, and knight, and blooming maid, 
Whose gallant deed and burning glance 
Gave charms to war, to peace romance, 
How oft we dreamed o’er Froissart’s page. 
And saw in every glove a gage ; 

Or smuggled in old Homer’s stead 

Quaint Hall, or quainter Holingshed. 

That little turret room of thine, 

So oft thy magic round and mine, 

By turns was palace, camp, and tower ; 

A knightly hall; a lady’s bower: ; 
A fairy’s court; a field of fame— 

Kach moment changed, yet still the sar 
And gazing from its casement high 

O’er waving trees, on sunset sky ; 

Or, farther off, where Hudson rolled 

Its waves of amethyst and gold, 

Fancy had easy task, I ween, 

To disentomb each buried scene 

Of old renown, or feudal jar ; 

To light again the torch of war; 

To hear again the clanging steel, 

The trumpet’s blast, the war-cry peal, 

As on the foe with couchéd lance 

Bore down the Paladins of France 

Or Richard lion-heart, of all 

Most glorious and majestical, 

Death’s twin, his gory pathway hewed 
Deep through the Moslem multitude ; 

Or royal Bruce, on that dread plain 
Where England’s haughtiest fell like rair., 
Restored the bright imperial gem 

To Scotland’s ancient diadem! 

Task, did I say—she could not please 
But summon back such scenes as these: | 
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When gazing on a summer sky 

From that old University ; 

Or when, ’mid twilight shades we stood 
In its dark Chapel’s solitude, 

And viewed, upon the oriel’s pane, 

The Dragon by St. Michael slain: 

Or through the shadows high aloof, 
Panelled within the vaulted roof, 
Beheld the scutcheons, blazoned fair, 
Proudly their sculptured honors bear. 


And there we dreamed, as youth alone 
Can dream and live in ages gone: 
Dreamed how the bold knights of St John 
’Gainst Sarazen set bravely on; 

How sinful Launcelot of the Lake 

The holy Graile could ne’er o’ertake ; 

Or longed with Robin Hood to be 

Under the merry greenwood tree. 


But why should I at length recall 


The visions of that tower and hall: 

scarcely hast thou so soon forgot 

The memories of that blithesome spot: 

Or that cool vista in the mind 

Which manhood strives in vain to find, 

Long after passion’s fiery sway 

Hath blasted all its flowery way. 

But O dear Friend! when some old chime 

Wakes echoes of the olden time: 

When, as you tread the cloistered hall, 

Or muse beneath the castle’s wall, 
Where Ehrenbretstein shades recline 

Upon the “ wide and winding Rhine :” 

Or haply, by some freak of Fate 

Sit in the castled halls of state, 

Above whose keep still proud and high 

McLeod’s broad banner flouts the sky : 

Think sometimes of our earlier days, 

When first we tuned our roundelays ; 

And oh! forgive my halting rhyme, 

The wrong it doth the olden time. 


CANTO BECOND.—HUNTRR’S SONG 


is 
Up, up, Sir Knight! the horn brays loud, 
The hounds in the leash are straining, 
And hark! the charger’s neigh is loud 
As he chid thy long remaining. 


9 


Up, up, Sir Knight! the huntsmen wait, 
And the sun is brightly beaming, 
Oh! for shame that his beams so late 
| Should have caught thee still a-dreaming. 


20 
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3. 
The leaves hang down on the bough and limb, 
The fair flowers yet are drooping, 
And sweet birds by the fountain’s brim, 
For their matin draughts are stooping. 


4, 
The nymphs their morning toilet make, 
Their mirror the swift brook flowing ; 
The deer is roused in forest brake, 
And the ruddy morn is glowing. 


I. 
As died the strain, with sullen clang, 
On earth the lowered drawbridge rang, 
And Knight and Squire along it rode, 
And palfry pranced, and huntsman strode, 
And merrily the hawk-bells rung, 
And wide the plumes were tossed and flung, 
By summer breezes fanned. 
Modena’s duke, and Milan’s lord— 
Braver ne'er wore the knightly sword— 
Came first of all the glittering crowd; 
And after them, with jesting loud, 
The noblest in the land. 
But one amid the laughing rout, 
Indulged nor jest, nor laugh, nor shout. 
They marked Antonio’s quiet mood, 
But left him so, for he was rude 
At times, and stern, and ill could brook 
Inquiring word or searching look. 
Uberti had been called that morn, 
To Rome, and left his peerless child 
Her cousin’s castle to adorn, 
Till peace succeeded tumult wild, 
And holy Church should still the jar, 
And fiery feuds of civil war. 
But many, as the pair they eyed, 
Said to each other, half-aside, 
Less dangerous axe, or sword, or lance, 
Than dark Buondelmonte’s glance : 
And safer might fair Agnes ride, 
In leaguered town, ’mid war array, 
Than sit by young Antonio’s side, 
Whiliag the peaceful hours away. 


IL. 
Fair dames and gallants spur amain 
By wood and wold, by mount and plais. 
I wot that goodly company, 
Was blithe to hear and fair to see. 
But with the hunt we may not stay: 
Suffice it for our tale, 
They coursed the stag the livelong day 
And brought the panting beast to bay 
In Arno’s flowery vale. 
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And when the evening meal was spread, 
Fair ladigs’ cheeks were rosy red, 

Their eyes were sparkling bright, 

As if the sunbeams fresh from heaven 
Fair cheeks had kissed, and eyes had given 
A portion of their light. 


II, 


But two were absent from the board, 
Antonio and Donati’s lord. 
Together, at the close of day, 
Towards Florence they had ta’en their way 
In converse quick and low. 
Follow we then the course they took, 
For much it needs our little book 
What called them there should know. 
nV. 
The night was dark around the tower 
Where, to the breezes’ swell, 
Above Buondelmonte’s power 
His banner rose and fell. 
Wearily through the groaning wood, 
As though a burden vast it bore, 
The wind howled on; then sullen stood, 
And gathered strength to rage the more. 
Wearily through the groaning wood, 
Antonio and Donati rode. 
I wot had either purposed good, 
Their breasts had borne a lighter load. 
They reach the bridge, the bridge is passed ; 
In hasty silence break their fast ; 
Then hied them to the western tower, 
To a turret chamber lone and high, 
Where never a vassal dared to pry, 
And council held till morning hour. 
v. 
The night was dark around the tower, 
But darker was the night within, 
And mightier than the whirlwind’s power, 
The fierce opposing blasts of sin. 


“ Bethink thee well,” Donati said, 

“Ere for the smile of love-sick maid, 
Or vengeful woman’s frown, 
Thy hand shall rashly thrust away 
Such wide extended power and sway, 
Perchance a Ducal Crown! 
The hatred I Uberti bear, 
And all his name or livery wear, 
Is deadly. Once he crossed my path— 
The woman whom I loved he won. 
Years have I nursed and fed my wrath. 
Food, sleep, and water—wind and sun 
Have been as particles of hate, 
Working into my being, till 
All hell would fail to satiate 
The deep damnation of my will. 


——————————— 
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Antonio, she became his wife, 
And then I swore to give my life 
Here and hereafter for one hour 
Of sweet revenge—of murderous power.” 
But I am wedded!” 

‘““ Where’s the proof?” 
Here, on this spot —beneath this roof.” 
And fear’st thou then?” Donati cried. 
God's blessing! Hast no spark of pride ? 
I tell thee, and thou know’st it too, 
Did Farinata hear thee woo, 
He ‘d strike thee to his foot. His eyes 
Are fastened on a richer prize. 
Conrad is young, and Agnes fair— 
And he would bind her raven hair 
With nothing meaner than the ring 
Which rounds the forehead of a King. , 
And, did he know that ye were wed, 
Thy power could scarcely guard thy head : 
Or grant it did, his friend the Pope 
Would quickly break the sandy rope 
Ye falsely deem so strong. 
What do you then, if bands must burst, 
What, but in breaking them the first, 
Anticipate his wrong ? 
Burn then whate’er may tend to prove 
Thy dangerous marriage, ill-starred lov: 
And with my daughter’s hand in thine, 
Repair the fortunes of thy line ; 
For where’s the power in all the land 
Which ’gainst such league as ours might stand ?” 

VI. 
Gloomily, with scarce a sound, 
Save a half-uttered, half-checked groan, 
Antonio glared on him, and ground 
His teeth together. Every tone 
Went to his soul. His heart grew stone. 
He clenched his hands—he scarcely breathed 
In fiendish smile his lips he wreathed ; 
And muttered half, and half-suppressed 
The treacherous workings of his breast. 
He turned, and suddenly he took 
A casket up; but his hand shook. 
He wrenched the steel-bound lid apart. 
\hat sees he there—why doth he start ? 
The cresset’s fitful radiance fell 
Upon a face he knew too well : 
That face was calm and heavenly sweet ; 
He dashed it madly at his feet: 
And breathed a curse as all around, 
Its fragments splintered on the ground: 
Its sad reproach he might not bear, 
Though Agnes was but pictured there. 
Nor paused he o’er the ruin made, 
But like one of himself afraid, 
Thrust in his hand again and drew 
A sealed parchment forth to view. 
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Take it,” he said: “ Be thine the deed.” 


Donati only said, ‘** Agreed !” 

Sneered, as he ran the parchment o’er, 
Then in a thousand fragments tore, 
And threw it from him with a laugh 
Bitter and fiendish: “So I quatf 

Of my revenge the first sweet drop. 
But come, my son, we must not stop. 
What of the Priest, this pious tool, 
Anselm, renowned as virtue’s fool ?” 


‘T have him yet within my power.” 


Good. Keep him so till past the hour 
Which makes irrevocably thine 
The heiress of Donati’s line.” 


i 


Smiling a deadly snake-like smile, 
(nd spoke as men in their unrest 
Betray the secrets of their breast, 


He paused, and seemed to muse awhile, 
7 


Yet he may chance to cross our path, 
And fearful is the Church’s wrath. 
There is time left. No stone must lie 
Upon our path. The man may die, 
A wine-cup drugged; a dainty meat; 
A seeming steadfast plank’s deceit: 

A single blow but given thus 


Would free thee from this incubus.” 


Antonio started back, and gazed, 
As half in terror, half-amazed. 
How now—what would’st thou? have I gr 
So leperous in a night—each deed 
Most foul to human annals known, 
Must centre on my sinful head ? 
Why do you tempt me? I will not. 
To strike when in the whirl of strife. 
Through every vein the blood leaps hot, 
Why, that is brave, and he that dies 
Is blest in noble memories. 
God! | have not yet sunk so low 
To strike the bravo’s coward blow. 
I have done that will murder sleep, 
ut this.—Dismiss thy murderous mood. 
We ‘ll buy his silence, or else keep 
Him prisoner still. We ’ll have no blood.’ 


Vil. 


Limners have ofttimes loved to trace 
The workings of a miser’s face: 

Faces as fit had limner caught, 

Io show each shade of selfish thought, 
In that lone tower and still; 

As wide the eye, as fixed the stare 
Of those relentiess nobles there, 


Plotting their schemes of ill, 


one 
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Uprose the traitors, and their hands 
Their dastard compact sealed. 

Revenge and hate; high power, broad lands, 
All set ’gainst Love’s soft feeble bands; 
Ah! could they choose but yield? 

In the Donati’s flashing eye 

Shone exultation stern and high ; 

But gloomy was Antonio’s mood, 

And dark presentiments of blood 

Sat brooding o’er his soul. 

His love, his faith; truth, honor, heaven, 
All for a wild ambition given, 

And distant lay the goal. 

Quick to his side his sword he did, 

Drew on his bonnet till the plume 
Descending half his visage hid, 

Then sought the forest’s kindred gloom. 
An instant, and the ringing sound 

Of horse-hoofs’ echoed from the ground. 
Anon the air and earth are still, 

Save the groan of the oak when the wind whistles shrill. 


THE THREE CROWS; 


OR, THE MAN WHO HAD LIKE TO HAVE BEEN MARRIED IN 
SPITE OF HIMSELF, 


BY ABEL BLACK, 


In one of the loveliest valleys of the west of England, lies 
a little town called Greystone, a corruption, as the antiquaries 
of the place assert, of the original name of Gravestone. 
Whether the careful reader would easily discover this name 
upon the map of Great Britain, should he take a fancy to 
search for it, we shall not undertake to say. At any rate, he 
ought to be satisfied with knowing that the town, under this 
name or some other name, is certainly there. It is his duty to 
take for granted that the individuals of whom we are about to 
tell him, were real people, and have nothing at all to do with 
the imaginary personages of fiction. 

Not far from the court-house, and close by the parade- 
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ground, at the corner of Blank street, lived, or rather had not 
yet died, Mr. Simon Raven, the principal undertaker of the 
town. Mr. Raven occasionally combined also the professions 
of auctioneer and appraiser of the goods and chattels of the 
deceased. Whether these branches of his professional life 
brought him in too little profit, or whether his genius led him 
to the exclusive preference of the former, it is certain that, at 
the time of which we speak, Raven confined himself princi- 
pally to undertaking. Simple justice to the man demands we 
should record that he was devoted to that branch body and soul. 

Every morning Mrs. Raven, dressed in a long black velvet 
cloak, sallied out for the charitable purpose of visiting the 
sick. In the art of closing the eyes of the dying, and per- 
forming for them the last sad duties, long habit had endowed 
her with a wonderful address. Her presence was almost a sure 
sign of death, and some people in the town said she did not 
always wait till her friends died before commencing the pre- 
paration for their funeral. 

This worthy couple centred all their joy, a joy always 
grave and solemn, in the existence of their only daughter, 
Miss Niobe Raven. That young woman shared, in equal pro- 
portions, the sad solicitude of her parents. Reading was her 
favorite relaxation, and the church-porch her accustomed 
place. There she ran over the lively pages of Sherlock, Her- 
vey, and Dr. Dodd; sometimes, by way of variety, she fed her 
soul with the pleasantest effusions of the poetic art. We 
need scarcely add that, at these times, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Blair’s Tomb, and Grey’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, were 
invariably preferred. 

One circumstance connected with this young woman very 
naturally disposed her to a melancholy turn of mind. Miss 
Niobe had been a good while out of her teens, and was still 
plunged in the sad solitude of a single life. She had long 
cherished the hope of “ establishing” herself either in the parish 
or its neighborhood, or somewhere else; but nobody came to 
woo, and this poor branch of cypress depended, without sup- 
port, from the parent trunk. It is true, some years before, 
young Mangle-Wurtzel had an idea that Mr. Simon Raven 
gathered a larger harvest from his little field, the cemetery, 
than his father did from the farm; but, like a discreet shep- 
herd, he never pushed his attentions to Miss Raven further 
than a timid sheep’s eye. True, Midge, the barber, whilst pass- 
ing on his round, from chin to chin, had stopped, now and 
then, to exchange a compliment; but for a.long time he had 
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ceased to do even this, and had never, either by sign or word, 
evinced any desire to turn Miss Raven into Mistress Midge. 
A new leaf, however, was to be turned over. Miss Niobe con- 


ceived the ablest of plans for putting an end to this state of 


desolation. She had travailled long enough to no purpose in 
the ways of sweetness and good conduct for a husband. Now 
one must be taken in the net. Like a sincere historian we are 
about to relate the result of her admirable plans. 

Narcissus Nonpareil, the linen-draper, lived exactly opposite 
Raven’s house. Nonpareil was no ordinary man. Nobody in 
the town carried a higher head, although he was just four feet 
six inches tall in his boots. His only fault was curiosity. 
When he stood, early in the morning, at the door of his shop, 
alternately rubbing his chin and his hands, you would natu- 
rally have suppose ed that he was inhaling the fresh morning 
air. Nothing of the sort. He was watching all that was going 
on in the neighborhood. Custom, the tyrant of small towns, 


shut him up all day in the shop, but alongside the window of 


the shop, over the counter, he had a little panel through which 
he could watch all that happened—himself unseen. But 
although invisible to all the rest of the world, there was one 


person whose eye was upon him. Miss Niobe had the eyes of 


a lynx, or rather the eyes of a young woman pining for a hus- 
band. 

The hope of matrimony had long directed her eyes towards 
the linen-draper as an “ escheat” which ought to be hers. She 
had too long weighed the many advantages accruing from his 
reversion matrimonial, not to feel the need of his support, in 
every condition of life, whether at home or abroad. In short, 
she had marked him as her own. 

One day, or rather one fine evening, Dowlas, the stout clerk 
of Nonpareil, began to shut up the shop. His master had re- 
tired to the room back of the shop, where he was solacing 
himself after the fatigues of the day by playing with a puppy- 
dog which had recently been presented to him by a friend. 
Thus agreeably diverted, he paid little attention to the actions 
of his clerk, who stood holding towards him a letter. But the 
log having made a sudden attack upon Dowlas’ legs, his mas- 
ter - perceived his presence. 

‘‘ Any answer, Dowlas ?” 

“No sir. Mr. Stoat’s clerk left this upon the counter, and 
then went over to Raven’s.” , 

“Very well.” Left alone, Nonpareil opened the letter with: 
the air of a man who expects an advantageous “order ;” but 
he read, on the contrary, the following : 
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“Str: Tam directed by my client, Mr. Simon Raven, to inform you that 
if you refuse longer to fulfill the engagements which you have contracted 
with Miss Niobe Raven, proceedings will immediately be commenced against 
you. Iam, etc., CayMan Sroat, 

“Attorney at Law.” 


It is idle to attempt to describe the impression produced 
upon the linen-draper by this letter. Astonishment upset him 
so completely that, for some moments, his countenance lost 
that air of sagacity which many conceived it to possess. His 
first movement, however, when he recovered a little from his 
stupefaction, was to read this singular document over a second 
time. But the second reading plunged him into an abyss of 
doubt and fear, from which he issued only to lose himself in a 
labyrinth of endless conjectures. 

What could that letter mean? What engagements had he 
contracted with Miss Raven? What proceedings were they 
going to take to compel the fulfillment of this mysterious con- 
tract? Oh! it could be nothing but a joke ....a bit of fun 
of Raven’s and his friend Stoat. Stop there, Raven never 
indulged in fun, and Stoat was no joker. In this dilemma, 
conscience, that powerful auxiliary in misfortune, came to his 
relief. ‘ Never,” he exclaimed, rising with dignity, ‘“ never by 
word, by action, or by deed, have I attempted the purity of 
Miss Raven; never have I troubled her repose.” 

His spirit somewhat reassured by this consciousness of inno- 
cence, he took his hat, crossed the shop and opened the door. 

“T will go and see Stoat immediately,” said he, “and find out 
what it means.” 

He hesitated a moment. The evening’s freshness calmed 
his agitation, and he breathed more freely. However, he took 
his resolution, and directed his steps towards the lawyer’s 
office. But he walked slowly, and with a studied step, as it 
afraid that curious eyes were on him. It was a lovely night, 
and the salutary influence of the air and clear blue sky con- 
tributed to fortify his resolution anew; so he knocked boldly 
at the door of the man of law. 

“Good evening, Mr. Stoat,” said he, entering the lawyer’s 
study quickly; ‘‘ what does this note mean?” And he handed 
him the perplexing paper. ‘It is a singular joke; a joke that 
won’t make you any richer, I fancy.” 

‘A joke! You call this a joke, Mr. Nonpareil. Do so it 
you like; but, to be frank with you, I am sorry to see you 
treat a serious affair in such a way. Stop, if you please, I 
prefer talking with your lawyer. You and I can not agree 
about this thing.” 
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“Agree about what? I don’t understand a word you say. 
What do you mean?” 

‘We have the best evidence,” replied Stoat, ‘the most 
conclusive proof that you have pushed your attentions to 
Miss Raven very far, sir. And that you can not bre: ak with 
her, sir, without our recovering exemplary damages, sir.’ 

“ Once more, what do you mean; what does it all mean?” 
cried Nonpareil sinking into achair. ‘ For heaven’s sake tell 
me what it means. Damages, for what?” 

“Young men should be more discreet,” replied the impassi- 
ble Stoat, “the damages are laid at £5000 sterling. You cai 
not escape.” 

There was so much sincerity about the way in which Stoat 
spoke, that a profound impression was made upon the mind of 
the linen-draper. ‘Alas! alas!” he cried with the air of a man 
whose mind is wandering, “ tell me —” 

“You are not in a situation, my dear sir, to hear reason just 
now. Who is your counsel ?” 

“Ferret,” replied the trembling Nonpareil, ‘Ferret, who 
lives at the corner.” 

“Very well, I will speak to him ;” and Stoat opened the door 
and bowed Nonpareil out. Our poor friend found himself in 
the street, a thousand times more confused and upset than be- 
fore he entered. 

Every thing seemed to conspire against him, without his 
knowing why. He traversed every street in the tow n, but 
found no answer to the enigma. Finally, would not allow to 
wait for an explanation until the next day, and he finished by 
exclaiming, “ Let us act like a man,” in consequence of which 
manly resolution he quickened his steps, and found himself, in 
a turn, at Raven’s door. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Raven, and Miss Raven—are they at home?’ 
he demanded in a resolv'te voice. 

“Yes, sir,” said the servant, “ will you come in?” 

Nonpareil entered the apartment where the two Ravens 
were, and made a low bow. 

“Ah! sir,” said Mrs. Raven with a discreet air, “we have 
been waiting for you some time.” Then, turning to her 
daughter: “Come, Niobe, my child, bear up—sustain your- 
self.” 

Miss Niobe raised a suppliant hand towards her mother. ‘No, 
no,’ ’ said she, sobbing; “all hope of happiness is lost for me. 
It is too much—lI can not bear it.” 

“Go to your room then, my child.” Then turning to the 
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linen-draper: “You see, Mr. Nonpareil, how sensitive the 
poor child is. Go, my child, take your shroud and finish it 
above.” 

As she retired, Narcissus watched her out of the corner of 
his eye, and fattened between his teeth: ‘‘ Frightful viper, go, 
take your shroud. I wish I could see you put in it.” 

“You perceive we are working at shrouds,” said Mrs. Raven 
with the smile of a ghost. ‘“ We have so many funerals at 
once, and they can not wait. You will excuse us. Mr. Raven 
will be with you in a moment.” 

Whilst our hero fastened his eyes involuntarily upon Mrs. 
Raven’s work, and watched her turn the mournful vestment of 
the dead, he heard at the same time, issuing from the shop be- 
hind, the terrible noise of the hammers as “they fell upon the 
coffins. A chill of terror ran through his body; but the en- 
trance of Raven dissipated, in a measure, this unworthy weak- 
ness. 

“Ah! you are here at last, Mr. Nonpareil,” said he in a se- 
pule _ voice; “ but you don’ t look well.” 

“ No, I’m sick, very sick,” 

“Ah! you are sick!” And Raven regarded him with an 
expression which ae to announce that he was measuring 
him, with his eye, by way of getting his coffin ready in ad- 
vance. sourse, you ought to be sick, eonsid- 
ering the way you have treated our poor Niobe.” 

wn he way I have treated your poor Niobe? What the 
devil do you mean? Have I ever made any pretensions to 
her. Not one. I don’t love her; I don’t want her.” 

“Oh! you don’t want her,” cried Raven with a frightful 
grimace. “ But you shall have her, sir; you shall be forced to 
marry her.” 

“The devil fetch me if I do,” muttered Nonpareil, and he 
buttoned up his coat with the air of a man determined to stand 
the racket. 

“Shame, gentlemen,” said Mrs. Raven, interposing. ‘ Mr. 
Nonpareil, calm yourself. Be still, Simon; for pity sake be 
still.” 

“ Once more, what does this all mean ?” repeater d the linen- 
dr raper; “ will you be good enough to explain. 

. The wtatich of it is, sir, that you shall marry my daughter, 
or justice shall take its course. We have your own testimony 
against yourself. Your letters—a great many letters, sir.” 

“Tender and passionate letters,” interposed the mother. 

“Tender and passionate letters,” said Narcissus recoiling ; 
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‘letters! vile impostures, infamous machinations. Ferret shal! 
look to it.” 

“Did I not say he would deny it?” said Raven, turning to 
his wife; ‘‘ but to deny the written proof.” 

“We live in an evil world, Mr. Raven,” she replied, “ and 
Mr. Nonpareil is no better than the rest.” 

“We have nothing more to say,” continued Raven, moving 
towards the door. ‘“ We have your letters ; we have you in 
black and white. Good night, sir.” 

And Narcissus retired, bearing with him a new increase of 
confusion and trouble. On his return home, he brooded in 
silence over the strange incidents of this melancholy evening. 

“The Ravens,” said he to himself, “ pretend that they have 

roof against me—my own letters. The devil fly away with 
me if I understand it. But that’s no matter ; they have sworn 
to take me, dead or alive, and the cannibals are capable of any 
atrocity. Gracious heavens! marry that daughter of de: ath— 
that living spectre ! ho’s there?” 

The door opened, and a head appeared. 

‘‘ Are you alone?” inquired the owner of the head, for the 
rest of his body remained invisible in the darkness. Narcis 
sus advanced a light, and the intruder was seen entire. H: 
was a short, vigorous man, his neck swathed in an enormous 
cravat, and sported an enormous mustache. It was, in short, 
Captain Strigger, of her Majesty’s —— Foot. “TI have come t 
take a hand at cards with you, old fellow. But, hello! what 
ails you ?” 

“T am not well,” said Nonpareil, pressing his hand to his 
brow. 

“Take a dose of Dr. Gargle’s Stomachic Pills, or a bottle ot 
Radway’s Ready Relief.” 

Nonpareil heaved a deep sign, then turning solemnly upm 
the Captain, “ Can you keep a ‘secret ?” said he. 

“A secret ?—like a dead man. Bah! stop that infernal sigh 
ing. Take a glass of grog.’ 

~ Mix it yourself, Captain. You take it cold—without.” 

The Captain set to work, and whilst he mixed the agreeabl. 
pn and mollified the dryness of his swallow, the linen 
draper related to him the details of his sad adventures. When 
he had done, the Captain took a pinch of snuff, put the stop- 
per in the decanter, and, looking very straight at his friend, 
said : “Queer enough. You have never made love to Miss 
Raven—eh ?” 
“ Never !” 
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“Nor been attentive; nor written billet-doux ?” 

“ Never!” 

“Nor to any body else—eh ?” 

“ Nev— that is. Ha! ha! ha!—” and jumping up from 
his chair, Nonpareil burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter: 
‘“Strigger, my dear fellow,” he cried at last, “ you’ve hit it. 
I did write to Penelope Pincroft.” 

‘‘ And where does she live? We must find her.” 

‘Alas! she lives where folks don’t eat, but where they are 
eaten. She died six months ago.” 

“ But your letters were directed to her?” 

“No, I sent them by my clerk without any address, for fear 
old Pincroft might get hold of them.” 

“The devil. It begins to look bad!” And the Captain fell 
into a brown study. At last bending over, he said to Narcis- 
sus: ‘Is the old Raven’s nest pretty well feathered ?” 

“ Yes, they say he is rich.” 

“What will he give the young Raven, by way of dowry ?”. 

“ Five thousand sterling.” 

A moment’s silence succeeded, after which the Captain con- 
tinued : 

“Hark ye, Nonpareil. You know I am poor as a church 
mouse. Nothing but that cursed half-pay. A fellow must live, 
and I have a weakness for ‘ tin,’ ” 

“Captain, really I’m sorry for you —” 

‘Don’t interrupt me, but listen.” And thereupon the Cap- 
tain confided to his friend the details of an able plan which he 
had conceived. Hope, fear, doubt, attention, uncertainty, and 
joy, contended in the face of Narcissus as he listened. ‘“ What 
do you think of that?” said the Captain triumphantly. 

‘“‘ Admirable! admirable !” 

“ And you will do as I direct you?” 

“ Exactly !” 

And the two abandoned themselves to the liveliest demon- 
strations of satisfaction, as they bade “ good-night,” and sought 
their several places of repose. 


CHAPTER BBCOND. 


Nonpareil shaved himself the next morning with peculiar 
care, and “got up” in his Sunday best. Excellently well 
pleased with himself, he left the shop to the care of his clerk, 
and sallied out in the direction of the cemetery. He was not 
deceived in his expectations ; Miss Niobe was there. She per- 
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ceived him. Her pallid cheek turned green and blue. She 
prepared to fly, but Narcissus, with eloquent and persuasive 
tongue, detained her. ‘Am I so hateful to you then, dear 
Raven?” he exclaimed, leading her back to a tomb-stone, and 
seating himself gallantly beside her, ‘I beseech you hear me— 
hear me acknowledge all.” 

“Can you explain your strange, mysterious conduct ?” said 
Miss Raven, bending towards him. 

“T will; Iwill. You loveme? Ah! Niobe, deny it not; 
your lovely eyes confess it. That explains the little trick of 
the letters. You blush !—blush not. It was excusable ; it was 
the only way to untie my stupid tongue. My miserable bash- 
fulness alone prevented me from declaring the tender feelings 
of my heart. But, oh! how could your affectionate parents 
ever think of putting such a matter in the hands of Stoat! 
That terrible mistake has ruined all my hopes.” 

“Ruined your hopes, Narcissus. I do not understand you.” 

“What will the world say? Should I permit myself to be 
driven to the altar, like a coward, like a sheep to the slaugh- 
ter—what would it say? Don’t yousee it is impossible? No, 
never can I submit to it. But my love, my tender love sug- 
gests a way. I love you; I have long loved you. Let us fly 
together.” 

“Fly! fly,” reiterated that startled bird. And Miss Niobe 
oninal and shut her green eyes in sweet confusion. She re- 
flected on the proposition. Prudence and desire to pin the 
linen-draper at the lucky minute contended in her mind. Non- 


pareil saw that the moment was propitious for a “coup de 


main.” 

“Tcan not wait,” he cried, ‘the shop demands my pres- 
ence. “ Your shop,” he added, pressing her willing hand. 
“Speak, lovely object of my solemn adoration. Pronounce the 
fatal yes!” 

“T consent,” she murmured in the smallest and most dying 
of voices. “ Yes! dear Narcissus, yes. I will fly with you to 
the other world.” 

“The devil you will,” thought Narcissus ; “ not if I can help 
it. Meet me,” he said aloud, ‘‘ meet me behind yonder sepul- 
chral monument to-morrow morning at six. It will be still 
dark. There is Dr. Gargle coming this way. Adieu, dear 
Niobe, adieu !” 





At the appointed hour, Nonpareil might be seen descending 
from a post-chaise which stopped at the gate of the cemetery. 
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He had not long to wait. Miss Raven approached with rapid 
steps. He assisted her into the carriage in which Captain 
Strigger was already snugly stowed away ; and then instead of 
mounting himself, he clapped the door to, and cried, ‘“ Drive 
on, coachee!” and away they went; the feeble wail of the dis- 
consolate Niobe drowned in the rattling of the wheels, 

When the noise of the departing vehicle had died away in 
the distance, Nonpareil turned back and took his way directly 
towards the house of Simon Raven. 

The happy couple were wrapped in the soft mantle of sleep. 
Our hero, Scones rushed unceremoniously into the conjugal 
chamber, making noise enough to wake the seven sleepers them- 
selves. 

‘You're a nice pair, you are,” he cried, pulling back the 
curtains of their couch, and exhibiting himself to their aston- 
ished gaze. ‘ You're a nice pair of old folks to lie snoring here 
when your daughter is going on in the way she is. Oh! you 
deserve to have a son-in-law !” 

“What do you mean ; what are you saying?” cried the two, 
rubbing their eyes. 

“What do I say? I say that Niobe—your Niobe, the 
young woman you wanted to make my Niobe, instead of being 
‘all tears’ for disappointed love, has ran away—eloped with 
Captain Strigger |” 

“God bless us! Good heavens! O Lord! It can’t be.” 

“Maybe it can’t; but I tell you it is. They are at the 
Spilsburg Arms, Helburn, this very moment.” 

The worthy couple rose distractedly, and after assuring 
themselves with their own proper eyes that the report was 
true, they begged Narcissus to go and put the horse to the 
chaise whilst they put on their clothes. The two Ravens, 
having adjusted their plumage, took their place in the chaise 
with Narcissus between them, and away they went for Helburn, 
where they arrived in a couple of hours. 

A waiter, with a napkin over his arm, stood at the door of 
the Spilsburg Arms. 

“Has a gentleman, accompanied by a lady, stopped here?” 
cried all three at once. 

“Yes; you will find them in No. 4,” and the waiter pointed 
to the fatal room which held the virtuous Niobe and her rav- 
isher. 

They entered. Captain Strigger was at table, occupied in 
satisfying a robust appetite and more troublesome thirst, whilst 
the unhappy Niobe, stretched upon the sofa, was busy playing 
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the disconsolate and heart-broken maiden. When, however, 
she saw her father and mother, she rose, she ran, she threw 
herself into their arms. Mrs. Raven groaned—she could no 
more. 

“ What does this mean?” cried Raven pére, bristling up to 
the Captain. ‘Give me my child; give her back to me im- 
mediately ; she is the betrothed of Nonpareil.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” replied the Captain coldly, and with- 
out interrupting his important avocations. “She is mine. 
She belongs to me. Mrs. Raven, oblige me by taking a seat. 
Hold your tongue, father-in-law, and let the old lady and I 
settle it. Sit down. You see my young friend, Nonpareil, 
there—that poor innocent fellow whom you have been perse- 
cuting under the pretense that he had been making love to 
Niobe. You see him, do you? Now do you know he ought 
to turn the tables on you, and hunt you. Do you remember 
Penelope Pincroft ?” 

The feathers of the Raven contracted in a frightful way ; 
went all up into a nut-cracker, in fact. 

“We have the proof—the proof,” said Strigger slowly, 
“that the letters you meant to use against him, were addressed 
to that person, a young person long since dead. Now, then, 
my dear madam, either Miss Niobe marries me, or we denounce 
you—sue you for conspiracy to defraud—to obtain money 
under false pretenses—get rousing damages, and send you to 
jail into the acenin. Take your choice.” 

There was a momentary silence ; Narcissus, at the other end 
of the chamber conversing with Miss Niobe in a low tone 
meanwhile, as follows: 

“He has long loved you; why not make him happy? A 
distinguished military man, and all that—only wants a little 
money to make a colonel of him, etc.” 

“That's it,” said Strigger who caught the sound; “loved 
her a long while, but too modest to say so. Have an egg, gov- 
ernor? No! A-dore your daughter. Piece of steak, mother 
Raven?—can’t keep calling youso. You won’t have any ?—ten- 
der—tender as Niobe—ehem |” 

“We'll think it over,” said Raven. 

“You soldiers are so rash,” said Mrs. Raven; ‘in such a 
hurry. Niobe, my precious, you see how things are. Do you 
accept the Captain ?” 

“Dear mother what can I say?” said the modest maid, 
casting a tender glance at the imperturbable Captain ; a glance 
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which decided the affair to the great satisfaction of our friend, 
Narcissus Nonpareil, who united their hands with the pious 
exclamation: “Take her, Strigger, and Heaven bless your 
loves, as I do!” 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


TRAINING. 
(THE FALCON.) 
No. 21. 


WHO would tame the falcon’s flight 
Stints its maw and hoods its sight ; 
Broken both to strike and fly 

As its master’s will may need, 
Blindness cows its restless eye, 
Eunger brings it to its feed. 


Untamed will and untaught sight 
Idly swoop from left to right; 
Like the falcon train thee still, 
Tame thine eye and wing alike, 
Teach desire and chasten will, 
Would’st thou learn to stoop and strike. 


ROOT. 
(CLEANLINESS OF SOUL.) 
No. 22. 


Clean of soul has upward eye, 
Lifted hand and open sight, 
Looking ever to the sky. 


Worldly heart has earthward lust, 
Downward eye that shuns the light, 
Hand that gropeth in the dust. 


Clean of soul has iron Root, 
Piercing deep and grasping tight ; 
Worldly heart has leaf and shoot. 


21 
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Shoot and leaf beneath the blast, 
Shrivel up and tear and blight; 
Root of iron standeth fast. 


ENDURANCE. 
(COLUMBUS.) 
No. 23. 


* Madman, back!. Our keel in vain 
Ploughs the green and boundless main ; 
Give o’er.” 


Sadly turned the Genoese, 

Gazing on the heaving seas 
Once more. 

“Give me yet a day, and then, 

Land unreached—return again” — 
He said. 

In the West the haven lay, 

Ere the sky with morning’s ray 
Grew r 


ROSENBERG. 


THE HOMES OF AMERICA THE HOPE OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 


Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Ple‘ades, o1 
loose the bands of Orion? Canst thou combine the sweet in- 
fluences of human life in any otker bound than the charmed 
circle of Home? Or canst thou loose thy spirit from the golden 
bondage of its memories? Never attempt it. Never permit 
thyself to believe it possible. In whatever outer circle of busy 
life thy life revolves, be that inner court of its temple sacred to 
the footsteps of the heart. 

The Homes of America are the nurseries of her greatness, 
the sanctuaries of her faith in freedom, her hope in man. Their 
influence is the true conservative element of the republic, their 
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power deep, quiet, all-pervading. They are the foundation 
upon which all the institutions of our moral and political ex- 
istence repose. Guard the foundation well. The walls of our 
stately and well-beloved city of refuge glitter with jasper and 
with gold; but the foundation is more richly g rarnished than 
all. We may justly be proud that home is an English word, 
and so English that the my sterious sweetness of its meaning is 
tre anslat ible into other languages only by a periphrasis. In 

‘rench it flourishes oats as a sickly exotic, and means nothing. 
In English it grows sturdy as the native oak, and two nations 
sit under its blessed shadow. 

A Frenchman has his maison, he invites you chez lui. The 
personality of his vanity and se .lfishness penetrates his language. 
[In common with most foreigners, he is at a loss to unde rstand 
the importance we attach to the word, and rarely becomes so 
Anglicized, or Americanized, as to appreciate the thing, the ex- 
istence, signified by it. Hence the abortive efforts of French 
philosophy to get beyond “ individualism” in political combi- 
nations. Feudalism fills the warrior-age of France, until the 
chateau of the noble, and the chawmieére of the peasant, are con- 
founded in a common anarchy. The “communal” system 
combines cities, for a time, around a throne deserted by its na- 
tural defenders. ‘ Burgherism” succeeds it, and fails in its 
self-imposed mission, because it aims to represent only a class, 
and despises the pe ople. “The reign of terror,” or, every man’s 
hand against his brother, closes with a bloody phantasmagoria 
of pikes and scaffolds, sans-culottes, debs auchery, frenzy—the last 
scene of a national tr: wgedy through which, as in the Elizabethan 
drama, runs always an underplot of farce made hideously gro- 
tesque ‘by the contrast. With 1789, centuries of unnatural associa- 
tion disap ypear, like the pall of lurid smoke, which a fresh wind 
lifts from a bs attle- field. France has arrived at “individualism.” 
She has not only arrived at it, but alas! she remains and struggles 
in it. It seems for her like a ‘normal state. She has no power to 
advance beyond it. Louis Blane, Proudhon, ac ‘rowd of philo- 
sophers who ambitiously style themselves “socialist,” elaborate 
schemes of human combin: ition with which to replace the divine 
institution of “ the family,” and extend its influences to a ma- 
thematical arrangement of phalanxes, and what not. Slaves 
of conceit, they erect a building without a founda ition, and es- 
tablish a deduction which has no premises to start from. They 
desire to enlarge the “ family” into fraternity, but forget that 
HOME, in which all that is sacred in the character of fratert nity 
begins, does not exist as a French institution. 
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Read a French book, play, novel, poem, philosophy, feuilleton, 
read any thing through which pierces the faintest gleam of light 
as to the social relationships and arrangements of French life, 
and you will see that the whole, and all its parts, are directed 
not to the constitution, but to the destruction of that ark of 
social safety. 

Under the roof of your French “ hotel,” as in a little town, 
live ali classes of society, from a “ deboshed fish” of a duke or 
prince on the first floor, to the starving proletaire in the garret. 
Up and down one grand and common stairway, these classes, 
so widely separated by social conventionalities, so thrust against 
each other in the daily realities of life, come and go, week after 
week, month after month, year after year. The fine gentlemen 
below stairs grow daily in contempt for the tatterdemalions 
above. The half-starving workman in the garret adds hourly 
from hard comparison of their lot, to his store of hatred, envy, 
and murderous rage against the pampered debauchee, the ele- 
gance of whose equipage, the delicacy of whose perfume od tor- 
lette, and the lofty insolence of whose air, crushes and insults 
his misery. By the daily contrast of their relative conditions, 
they widen the culf which already yawns between them. Phi- 
losophize as you please about the gradual preparation of the 
revolution of 1789, trace its causes back century after century, 
talk of the “gabelle,” of feudal servitude, of the antagonism of 
the throne and great lords, the communes and the municipali- 
ties, and whilst it must be admitted that many of your philo- 
sophical deductions are correct, it is clear to the eye and heart 
that this “ hotel” system was the living, burning, unquench- 
able cause of the nameless horrors of the “ reign of terror.’ 
How often, as the lanterne lighted his hopeless footsteps back 
to the miserable starvation of his garret, has the gloomy fancy 
of the workman already turned it into a gallows. How often 
has the hideous masque of universal slaughter whirled through 
his burning brain, long years before the fullness of time had 
brought about God’s revenge upon national sin. And when 
he mounts those stairs, step by step, flight by flight, wearily 
and faint, passing the gilded doors, listening to the b&cchanalian 
shout and song, the merry ring of voices, the clash of joyous 
music, the tinkle of glases top- full of royal wine—crushed wy 
gorgeous evidences of luxury, and insulted by sounds of plea 
ure; when he goes by them all, and closing the door of hie 
mausarde, shuts himself in, alone with his gloomy misery and 
despair, what is there to wipe the bloody mist from his eyes? 
What consolation for a wounded spirit? What wholesome in- 
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fluence to restore the temper of his soul? Nothing. Hovering 
above all which degrades him in his own esteem ; glaring 
around, faint and wild with hunger, in search of a mould y crust 
to sustain an hour or two more of despicable life; and think- 
ing, ravenously and fiercely going over the same thought, 
alw: ays the same thought, “down there, on the first floor, under 
the same roof with me, men and women are eating from services 
of gold and silver, exciting, if possible, their satiated appetites 
with unheard-of dainties, bought with money enough to keep 
me years, and wasted in a night, whilst I perish w ith hunger!” 

Eternal Providence! was itstrange that man, that writhing, starv- 
ing, desperate man Should lose the mark and quality of humanity, 
and turn a tiger, thirsting with an unquenchable and burning 
thirst for—blood? Suppose that man, wretched as he might be, 
had gone to ever so mean a home at night, but one se parated 
from every exhibition of the wealth and prosperity of others, 

with nothing to carry away his thoughts to their condition, or 
provoke comparison so tangibly and plainly. Do we not know 
that, quiet and removed td such harsh antagonism, some- 
thing of stillness and peace would descend into his soul, and 
rest, in some degree, assuage the fever of the mind? Had hea 
Home, apart, a thing separate and complete, so full of its own 
influences and thoughts that the world beyond it is forgotten 
there, blessedly forgotten, what power could unhumanize him? 

But there are no homes in France. Your French house is a 
shelter from the weather; that is all. No one ever thinks of 
occupying himself there with any thing but preparations to get 
out of it into some public place, ball, garden, theatre, boule- 

vards, anywhere, no matter so it be out doors; or in a crowd, 
and a bustle, and glitter ; somewhere, where there is what they 
all society and life. The natural deduction from which is, that 
their own chez mot, or what would be home to us, is considered 
a sort of quasi-death, or abnegation of existence. 

With us, our very taverns, inns, and hotels partake of and 
adopt many of the features of home. In all of them, sitting- 
rooms, smoking-rooms, reading-rooms, public parlors are pro- 
vided, in which people sit, read, smoke, or chat, as they please, 
without extra charge. An effort is made, and a strong one, to 
make public houses of the better class as cosy and home- like 
as possible. No man is supposed to seek such a place through 
preference, for noise, glare, and discomfort. He is understood 
to pay his two dollars and a half a day, for the purpose of find- 
ing a temporary substitute for Home, and that, the more the 
former is like the latter, the better he will be pleased, which is 
true of Americans. 
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In Paris, and on the Continent, on the contrary, no landlord 
ever thinks of providing any such apartments. You must be 
a Milor Anglais, and have the whole swite au premier, to indulge 
in any thing like comfort. The only public room is the coffee- 
room. You enter it, and a garcon pokes the carte under your 
nose before you are warm in your seat. You are not supposed 

capable of sitting five minutes in-doors, without desiring to feed 
or guzzle. In self-defense you are forced to fly the premises, 
and pay an old woman a sous, as a quit-rent for fifteen minutes’ 
quiet sit-down under a tree in the park. Beware, however, 
how you sit too long in one place, or they will take you for a 
conspirator, and search you to see if you have not an infernal 
machine in your pocket, with which to shoot the Emperor. 
Any thing quiet is intensely suspicious to a Frenchman, espe- 
Cli uly a mouchard. 

How pleasant the contrast offered by American life. To us 
home is every thing. The outside world is rather a painful ne- 
cessity than a ple: asurable condition of our existence. Our life, 
our real life is home-life. And what is home? Can you define 
it? No! You may illustrate, or describe forever; you may fill 
an Alexandrine library with your illustrations ; bat attempt a 
definition, and the thought is so big that the end shall forget 
the beginning. 

In the inmost recesses of their houses, sacredly guarded from 
the vulgar eye, the Romans prese ved their household gods. 
This part of th .eir mythology is the true type of home. The 
vulgar eye must not penetrate, nor the stranger’s foot profi ane, 
or the spell which hallows it is broken. It is a place, apart 
from and - yond the world. When the noise of all the world 
has passed, and the passions and uneasy desires they excite, vex 
no long rr, it is the heart’s garden wherein it walks abroad free ly, 
and pleases itself with a thousand delicate and beautiful flowers. 

Sut what is an American home? 

Whether in city or country; whether proud or humble 
whether the walls, which round it in, rise up amid busy stre ets, 
and scarcely screen it from the noise and bustle, the fever and 
the turmoil of the city’s life; or whether—deep embowered in 





shady wood, by clear stream’s margin, with vine-clad pore th, 
and all sweet things of nature clasping it, like a rich jewel ina 
priceless setting—a cottage hold the treasure; w hat is it? 


What is our home? 

It is the place where we first learned to love the sound of a 
mother’s voice; where we first knelt beside her knee to say the 
prayer we knew was holy, because she taught it; where from 
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our father’s lips we learned how grand and glorious a thing it 
was to love our country; to live for her and if need we re, even 
to die for her; what a country we had to love; what sacred 
institutions of freedom to guard and reverence; and howa pa- 
triot’s duty was our dearest birthright ! 

Our American home! There nightly that loving mother 
prays for us, that we may be kept from the evil which is in the 
world, that it may not hurt us. There, mother, and sister , and 
brother, or later, the watching eyes of wife and children, look 
for our coming, or miss us and are full of tears, when we are 
long away. There, with the day’s decline, we meet to tell each 
other a thousand things that no one else would care to hear, 
but which are more dear and interesting to us than tales of for- 
tune or renown to thrift or to ambition. 

Yes, it is to this isolation, this life of home, that we Ameri- 
cans owe our individual success in business; our purity in 
morals; our steadiness, sobriety ; our support of good govern- 
ment, and stability of purpose, social and polit ical ; in short, 
our adaptation to a republican form of government. The spirit 
of home is the pervading spirit, which lends high aim and pur- 
pose to our lives, and makes an aggregate of virtue sufficient 
to sustain a pure form of republicanism, 

Hom, after all, is all we work for; and every man lends 
arm and heart to the republic because it guarantees the sanctity 
and security of home. The sword of the magistrate does not 
penetrate there to enforce religious opinion. No conscription 
hangs, like a terror, over it, threatening every hour to snatch 
away a brother, or son, to die on distant fields the victim of a 
tyrant’s fantasy. No government, styled with eee irony 
“i paternal,” chills the warm current of the neart, or forbids the 
interchange of opinion with its dreaded spy in ae household. 
A|l is frank, free, happy, and untainted, 

Such are ‘Ame rican homes. Are they not the hope and prop 
of the republic? Our thoughts all centre in them. At mght, 
when we return from laboring with brain or hand, to keep that 
home in plenty and in comfort, for the few we love; the foot- 
prints of angels are all about its doors. Truth, purity, virtue 
have kept it in our absence, and swept and garnished it for our 
return; and a quiet, holy rest of love awaits us after our toil. 
Ah! one real American home, one evening within the circle, 
the fairy circle, the charmed circle of its influe ence is worth all 
the gallantry and all the bloody honors of all the courts and 
battle-fields beneath the moon. 
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The homes of America the hope of the Republic ! 


* Long, long in hut and hall, 
May hearts of native proof be reared, 
To guard each hallowed wall! 
And green forever be the groves, 
And bright the flowery sod, 
Where first the child’s glad spirit loves 
Its COUNTRY AND ITs Gop!” 


CENTRAL AMERICA, , 


Tue position of General Walker in Nicaragua is ill understood. His ap- 
pearance there excited the pious horror of the Republicans in an eminent 
degree. They branded him as a “robber” and “ invader,” and represented 
him personally as a “drunkard” and a “thief,” whose previous character 
the records of more than one State prison could attest. Our mad neighbor, 
the Tribune, had two or three correspondents (spies) on his track, who re- 
presented him in the foulest and indeed the falsest colors. He was weekly 
at least described as avaricious, grasping, tyrannical, and detested and de- 
spised alike by the natives and the Americ>us. 

Suddenly the scene changes, and Walker becomes distinguished for 
wisdom, discretion, and courage. Fate has been never more truly dis- 
comfited than by him. He is victor not only over his enemies in the 
field but his traducers in the journals. And now, when the other States 
of Central America are menacing in their attitude, the Republic of Nicara- 
gua, under his guidance, is assuming consistency, strength, and stability ; 
and almost the unanimous suffrages of the country centre in him as the pre- 
siding genius of the nation. Under these circumstances, if the combined 
powers of Central America proceed to execute their threats, they and not he 
will be the “invaders.” They and not he should provoke the interference 
of foreign governments, and more especially the government of the United 
States. 

That General Walker’s position in Nicaragua may be perfectly understood, 
it is necessary to epitomize the turbulent history of that distracted country, 
and the rapacious designs of the government of England to become owners 
of its soil and masters of its destiny. 

It is generally known that Nicaragua and all her sister States of Central 
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America, were Spanish colonies. As early as the year 1720, an attempt was 
made by England, through her colonists of Jamaica, to obtain a footing in 
Central America. The immense value of the position to the power having 
the controlling empire of the sea, was not, luckily for mankind, then as 
manifest as now. If it had been, although Spain was herself a gigantic 
power, England would risk her heart’s blood to clutch so commanding a 
position. As it was, she left the business to the sneaking little thieving of 
her officials in Jamaica, whose acts she could securely repudiate whenever 
interest or necessity required. 

Their attempt provoked hostilities, and led to more than one war, which 
swept for years over two hemispheres. Many battles of doubtful issue on 
land and sea resulted in protocols, and conventions, and treaties more doubt. 
ful still. At first, indeed, his Majesty of England disavowed the petty 
villainies of “‘ his subjects,” and assured his Catholic Majesty that he may 
grind their bones or roast their entrails as to him seemed meet; made pro- 
testations, in fact, that they were not ‘‘his subjects” at all. Yet, ere the 
ink was well dry on these assurances, England blazed ruin over land and 
water in vindication of the “pirates,” whom the King abandoned to his 
Catholic Majesty’s ire. But his Catholic Majesty was not slow to repel 
England’s fury. He returned her blow for blow, and that right heartily. 
The first war broke out in 1739, and raged over two continents and all the 
oceans until 1763, when there was a peace, a hollow and treacherous peace, 
inaugurated by a false and fraudulent treaty. This treaty guaranteed that 
the British would remove from all “Spanish territory,” and the “islands,” 
except a place called Belize, in Honduras, where they were only to reside 
temporarily. No sooner, however, was the treaty made than it was broken. 
The British did not withdraw from the “ Spanish territory,’ but continued 
not alone to abide there, but to plunder, smuggle, and commit unheard-of 
outrages. The government at last seized on the banditti, and hanged not a 
few of them. Once again England blazed forth, and the desolating surge of 
war swept over kingdoms and peoples. It was brief, but desperate and 
most bloody. The treaty of 1786 marked its close; and that treaty, in 
terms the most distinct and emphatic, stipulated on the part of England the 
instant evacuation of the ‘‘ Mosquito shore,” and all other possessions and 
territories belonging to Spain. 

The power of Spain soon after this era rapidly declined, and England 
secretly incited the spirit of revolt, already rife throughout Spain’s Ameri- 
can colonies. The revolt was doubly useful to England. It would serve to 
screw her gripe on the vitals of Nicaragua, or whatever State may inherit 
the vast possessions of Spain under an altered government, and at the same 
time perpetuate the fraudulent farce whereby she claims to be the great 
champion of human liberty. The Central American Republic was the result 
of the revolt. The success of the revolution outstripped the aim, and 
somewhat marred the interests of England. Accordingly, she set about 
demolishing the nationality she pretended to establish. Disunion and dis- 
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ruption followed, and she became as it were master of the situation. No- 
thing occurred for years to alarm her jealousy or menace her supremacy, and 
she continued to protect his greasy Majesty of Mosquito, as she now began 
to designate a country which had no existence except in her ambitious brain. 
Thus things remained until she was frustrated in her attempt to become 
owner of California. Thus foiled, she became desperate. She had been, it 
is true, in military possession of St. Juan for some ten years, and exacted 
tolls and levied duties there in the name of the Mosquito King. But the 
government of the United States had no interest*directly or indirectly to in- 
terfere, and allowed the protectorate to continue, perhaps culpably, perhaps 
wisely. 

Becoming owners of California, extending their empire from ocean to 
ocean, the United States felt the vast importance of a secure highway through 
Nicaragua. They felt still more the indispensable necessity of dislodging 
England from its formidable position at Greytown, as England about this 
time was pleased to call St. Juan. England felt an equal anxiety to preserve 
its usurpation at a point so important. Stung by the loss of California 
alarmed by the gigantic growth of our empire and our resources, especially 
resources of war, and trembling for her supremacy at sea, England deter- 
mined at every hazard to maintain herself there. Hence Lord Palmerston’s 
astounding letter to the Nicaraguan Minister, dated the 16th of July, 1849. 
There is not on record or in history any document at the same time so fla- 
grantly false and audaciously arrogant as this letter. It falsifies protocols, 
conventions, and treaties, and then falsifies itself with the same reckless in- 
difference. It drags the seal and royal name of England through the very 
mire of infamy by repudiating the engagements to which that seal and name 
were set. ‘This letter is familiar to our readers, and therefore we forbear to 
quote it. Itis known; it has been exposed and damned. We refer to it 
only as evidence of the deep-felt anxiety to maintain the position. But about 
the time Lord Palmerston was inditing it, Mr. Squier was dispatched to 
Nicaragua to form a treaty with its government. Mr. Chatfield, the British 
Chargé, being unable to frustrate Mr. Squier’s object, determined on a “ coup- 
de-main.” Under some pretense he seized on Tiger Island in the bay of 
Honduras, and hoisted the flag of the pirate there. Mr. Squier repaired to 
the spot, and demanded peremptorily that it should be hauled down, This 
was refused, and he immediately ordered two men-of-war to the scene. 

In this state of things, Sir Henry Bulwer having been expelled Spain for 
some diplomatic impertinence, was accredited to Washington as minister 
plenipotentiary, with full power to adjust existing differences. He was at 
once féted and courted by the fogies and snobs of the metropolis. The hos- 
pitalities of the White House were opened to him, and in becoming the 
guest of the President, he became in fact the guest of the American people. 
Thus circumstanced, he wrote his famous or infamous letter to his man Chat- 
field. As this letter is a notorious document, and has been already exposed 
in these pages, it would not be here referred to, but for its value as an index 
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to the spirit and good faith in which the plenipotentiary entered on his 
negotiations. 


“ But pray let me take the liberty of suggesting to you that it is well always to 
consider not only what you think should be done for the particular interest you have 
in hand, but what your government, which has so many interests to consider, will 
back you in doing; since, to make a step forwards, if subsequently it is to be made 
backwards, only renders matters worse. I would not, also, let Mr. Squier’s mis- 
doings hurry you too much out of the line which you would otherwise pursue.” 


Here is a chart, without any landmark but exigency, or any guide but 
deceit. Chatfield was to keep all he could, to gain all he might, and to risk 
nothing. His bullying was to be pretense and his concessions frauds, and 
he was so to shape both as to be able to forswear them if needful. Are we 
to suppose that Bulwer acted in any other spirit in his own negotiations? 
Reading the treaty by the light of his instructions, we can be at no loss to 
account for its ambiguity. He, too, had his directions, and no doubt he was 
exhorted not in any way to commit England while her “ hands were full.” 
He accordingly yielded every thing apparently, but insinuated into the treaty 
language which, by a subtle casuist, might be interpreted to mean just the 
reverse of its obvious import. Mr. Clayton, deceived by the apparent frank- 
ness of the diplomatist, was entrapped. Thus England was secure at either 
side. As long as she did not find it convenient to reissert her usurpation 
over the Mosquito coast and the islands, there was no fear of any uneasiness 
in this country. Thus she might be at leisure to pursue her schemes of 
aggrandizement until in a position to defy the United States. On the other 
hand, if need be, she could at once throw off the mask. 

Secondly, Sir Henry committed an indiscretion which compelled him to 
quit this country. It was convenient for him in more than one respect 
As soon as England’s object to disregard the treaty became manifest, it 
would be rather unpleasant to have personal explanations with the men he had 
deceived. The repudiation of the treaty was soon solemnly announced through 
Chatfield, and it created the most profound sensation throughout the coun- 
try. Angry debates followed in the Senate, in which Mr. Clayton was ar- 
raigned of high misdeeds. There was a good deal of crimination and re 
crimination, but nothing effectual was attempted until the Prometheus was 
tired into in the port of Greytown, by an English vessel of war. Nothing 
remained to this country, but to submit to insult, indignity, and outrage, or 
vindicate her honor and her flag. She chose the latter. Captain Hollins 
was dispatched to the scene, and he opened fire upon the den of pirates, 
and now nothing remains of it but its ashes. That act has been already 
vindicated in these pages, and whether culpable or honorable, its value, as 
an indication to England of what we meant, was incalculable. Even the 
London 7imes, the utterer of British thunder and British insult, sneaked 
out of its position, and declared that England had no interest in avenging 
the fall of Greytown. Whatever her interest may be, she had some fears 
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for the result, They were her counsellors on this occasion ; hence she was 
satisfied with hot and empty words. Other complications too arose, and 
her “ hands were full.” 

Thus stood England, at bay no doubt, and in affright, but with her pur- 
pose of usurpation unabated, with her design on Greytown unshaken, when 
General William Walker came to the assistance of the Democratic party of 
Nicaragua, 

Before discussing the history and struggle of the Democratic party it is 
important to consider how far the distractions of her unnatural, internecine 
contests not only lent a pretense to the ambition of England, but facilitated 
her usurpations. It will scarcely be denied that if Nicaragua had a well- 
organized and well-recognized government, even a weak government, England 
could not maintain her foothold there for a single day. Her power there, as 
elsewhere, grew out of the division, disunion, and distraction of the people. 
It was a sort of new life, reproduced from the dissolution of all the normal 
elements of nationality. Like life in every other phase, it grew out of 
the bosom of death. 

It will also be admitted that an English fortress at Greytown would not 
alone be dangerous to our commerce and restrictive of our progress, but 
menacing to the very integrity of empire in the Union. It has always been 
the policy of England to obtain a foothold near great rivals whereby she may 
be better able to circumyent them in time of peace and cripple them in 
time of war. Her vicinage has been ever dangerous, because it has been ever 
treacherous. Leaving out of view altogether, then, the morale of Walker’s 
proceedings, the importance to this republic of having a government in 
Nicaragua, able to protect the integrity of the territory, is incalculable. 

But, in fact, is Walker’s occupation of Nicaragua an invasion of that 
country, or rather was his going there an invasion? It may happen that 
the very party who invited him proved untrue to their common principles. 
Of his proceedings in their regard, accounts vary. We propose therefore 
to express no opinion. ‘Time, with its inevitable developments, will stamp 
his and their acts with their true character. At present it would be pre- 
mature to decide. 

But the preceding history of Nicaragua is at least partially known. It 
had been for nearly twenty years a history of anarchy, turbulence, and 
blood. The government, for most of the time, though nominally a repub- 
lic, was a gross and most oppressive oligarchy. The Spanish grandees, in * 
the absence of controlling law, worked their wicked will on the poor at their 
mere pleasure. 

The progressive party, representing the intelligence and commercial act- 
ivity of the country, endeavored to develop its resources and awake its op- 
pressed energies. The grandees and clergy sought to repress this spirit. 
They aspired to sumptuous living and gorgeous churches, which an ignor- 
ant people supplied from their very sweat and blood. The reformers called 
them “the Serviles,” from the desperation with which they clung to the 
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worn-out system of fidelity, and especially that grosser part of it which 
made the peasants slaves of the soil. Alternate success and defeat were 
shared by both parties. Once or twice the liberals were completely trium- 
phant; but reiction, that sure result of popular success, where wealth and 
vested interests and conservative institutions are at the side of the superior 
class, soon ensued. In the last struggle which Walker was invited to par- 
ticipate in, the Democrats, although successful in the field, were $0. utterly 
exhausted as to be unable to conduct the government. Authority was 
dropping from their hands, from their sheer inability to control it. Thus 
debilitated and almost ruined, they invoked Walker’s assistance. Does any 
one doubt that England would risk a great deal to overthrow his govern- 
ment and ruin himself? Does any one doubt that her designs on Nicara- 
gua remain unabated? Ha! well it is for him that she had “ supped full of 
horrors,” that she had swallowed the bitterest dregs of war; for otherwise, 
sooner than see Nicaragua wrested from her, she would hurl her potent fury 
at his head. Well it was for Nicaragua, for this country, and for the peace 
of mankind. 

There are crises in the destiny of nations wherein they can not look be- 
yond the established state of things, wherein they must maintain that state 
even though it be not quite free from injustice in its relations to others. 
This instance is in point. The great object which our government should 
steadily keep in view, is the establishment of a government in Nicaragua 
adequate to sustain its integrity, so as to leave to England no pretense for 
occupying any of its soil. If the other States of Central America feel an 
interest in her independence, let them renew their federation, let them be- 
come one consolidated empire, and then undoubtedly, it would be the duty 
of this Republic, not only to recognize, but to shield and to guard it. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLT 
TION AND TIMES IMMEDIATELY SUCCEEDING. 


“ Ab Deo Optimo Maximo, cujus ope et auxilio multo magis hee respublica quam ratione homi 
num et consilio gubernatur.”—Cicero pro C. Ras, 


Ir is a received axiom in political science that an elevated 
national character is the surest element of national power and 
prosperity. Nothing contributes more to the formation of such 
a character, than a lively admiration of the virtues and achieve- 
ments of a glorious ancestry. Every nation of any distinction, 
in ancient or modern times, has been founded by signal exer- 
tions of genius and valor, and noble exhibitions of patriotic 
virtue. Hence every nation has its “heroic age;” and its 
glory, power, and permanency have depended, in a good degree, 
on the admiration and gratitude in which the actors in it are 
held by their descendants. 

No nation can claim a primitive age more justly styled “ he- 
roic,” than the people of the United States of North America. 
It abounds in examples of illustrious virtue both of the states- 
man and the soldier. From its traditions and written history 
may be constantly drawn inspiring draughts of integrity, pa- 
triotism, and honorable emulation. 

It is not, however, from elaborate histories that the true and 
most interesting, or even the most instructive lessons and ex- 
amples of individual self-sacrifice and devotion to our country 
in times of peril and oppression may be gathered. Genuine 
anecdotes, private yet authentic incidents, af afford the truest ex- 
hibitions and most soul- stirring proofs of the real and pervad- 
ing spirit and character of the : age of a nation justly styled its 
“Hrroic AGE. 

We may , perhaps, arause and instruct our readers for a while, 
and freshen our admiration of the men of the American Revo- 
lution, by reviving the memory of domestic anecdotes and 
events of that period, and of the times immediately succeeding 
it. The anecdotes which follow were heard from the lips of 
the actors, or can otherwise be proved to be authentic. 

The first subject which is most calculated to attract and fix 
oe mind of an American of our day and any after-time, is the 

Old or Continental Congress,” as our ancestors were former! ly 
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accustomed to call that body of great and remarkable men. 
‘lo this body every American should bow in admiration and 
unceasing gratitude. It is not so much the talents which dis- 
tinguished its members that attracts our respect, as it is the 
integrity and incorruptibility of the individuals; their calm 
fortitude, the cour: ize in council, which Cicero declares to be 
greater than that of the battle-fie 1 1; the disinterested and self- 
sacrificing devotion to their country in the darkest and most 
perilous hours, that gains our affections. = men had been 
elected by the pe ople of the several colonies, or by their legis- 
I atures, not because they had been previous sly ipolitiei ians, seek- 
ing office and self-influence; but because they were well known 
for their private virtues, their talents, and public services, and 
already distinguished for their bold devotion to the cause of 
their country. In their public capacity, and by their celebrated 
addresses at the two first sessions, they had acquired the respect 
of foreign nations, and had ae led the 1 respect and appre- 

hension of the mother country. Chatham exclaimed, as many 
will remember when these celebrated documents were laid be- 
fore Parliament: “ For myself, I must declare and avow that 
in all my reading and obse rvation—and it has been my favorite 
study—I have read Thuc ydides, and have studied and admired 
the master states of the world: that for solidity of reasoning, 

force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, under such a com- 
plication of difficult circumstances, no nation or body of men 
can stand in preference to the general Congress at Philadelphia.” 
At a later day, the profound ine st and one d scholar, 

Sir James Mac sintosh, dec I ured those addresses to be “the mas- 
ter-p vieces of state papers.” 

The three addresses passed at the first session, r »pt., 1774,) 
were, an address to the King; one to the peop le of Gre at Bry 
tain; and the third to the “ People of British America ;” in 
other words, to the pe op le of the colonies. Richard Henry Lee, 
of the Virginia delegation, was chairman of the committee to 
prepare these papers. John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, pre- 
pared the first; John Jay, of New-York, the second; and 
Richard Henry Lee the third , Which was considered as the most 
important. The ability with which these papers were drawn 
up, had a profound effect both at home and abroad. They 
should be more read by the youth and men of our day. They 
are to be met with, as far as we know, only in the journée als of 
the Continental Congress. The wi isdom, the elevated senti- 
ments, the ardent love of liberty, the bold and determined re- 
Sistance to the infringements on their rights, which these 
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addresses evince, can not be too often or deeply pondered by 
the descendants of their authors, and of those noble patriots 


who adopted them. 
The three addresses were adopted at the /irst session of Con- 


gress, in 1774. In the second session (May, 1775,) a commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare a farewell address to the “ people 
of Great Britain,” resistance now being determined upon. 
Richard Henry Lee was chairman of this committee also, and 
he prepared the parting address, which obtained so much ad- 
miration for the spirit which breathed through it, and for its 
eloquent and elegant composition. We can not forbear from 
quoting its concluding passages: 


“Yet conclude not from this that we propose to surrender our property 
into the hands of your ministry, or vest your Parliament with a power which 
may terminate in our destruction. The great bulwarks of our Constitution 
we have desired to maintain by every temperate, by every peaceable means ; 
but your ministers, equal foes to British and American freedom, have added 
to their former oppressions an attempt to reduce us by the sword to a base 
and abject submission. On the sword, therefore, we are compelled to rely 
Sor protection. We know the force of your arms, and was it called forth in 
the cause of justice and your country, we might dread the exertion. Should 
victory declare in your favor, yet, men trained to arms from their infancy, 
and animated by the love of liber ty, will afford neither a cheap nor easy 
conquest. Of this, at least, we are assured, that our struggle will be glo- 
rious, our success ‘certain, since even in death we shall find that freedom 
which in life you forbid us to enjoy. 

“Let us now ask what advantages are to attend our reduction? The trade 
of a ruined and desolate country is always inconsiderable, its revenue trif. 
ling; the expense of subjecting and retaining it in subjection, certain and 
inevitable. What then remains but the gratification of an ill-judged pride, 
or the hope of rendering us subservient to designs on your liberty ? 

“Soldiers who have sheathed their swords in the bowels of their Ameri- 
can brethren, will not draw them with more reluctance against you. When 
too late, you may lament the loss of that freedom which we exhort you, 
while still in your power, to preserve. 

“On the other hand, should you prove unsuccessful; should that con- 
nection, which we most ardently wish to maintain, be dissolved; should 
your ministers exhaust your treasures, and waste the blood of your coun 
trymen in vain attempts on our liberty ; do they not deliver you, we: uk and 
defenseless, to your natural enemies ? 

“Sinee then your liberty must be the price of your victories, your ruin 
of your defeat, what blind fatality can urge you to a pursuit destructive of 
all that Britons hold dear ! 

“If you have no regard to the connection that has for ages subsisted be- 
tween us; if you have forgotten the wounds we have received fighting by 
your side for the extension of the empire; if our commerce is not an objec t 
below your consideration ; if justice and humanity have lost their influence 
on your hearts ; still motives are not wanting to-excite your indignation at 
the measures now pursued; your wealth, your honor, your liberty are at 


stake. 


Oe 
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“ Notwithstanding the distress to which we are reduced, we sometimes 
forget our own afflictions to anticipate and sympathize in yours. We grieve 
that rash and inconsiderate counsels should precipitate the destruction of an 
empire, which has been the envy and admiration of ages, and call God to 
witness that we would part with our property, endanger our lives, and sacri- 
fice every thing but /iberty to redeem you from ruin! 

“A cloud hangs over your heads and ours; ere this reaches you, it may 
probably burst upon us. Let us then, before the remembrance of former 
kindness is obliterated, once more repeat those appellations which are eve 
grateful in our ears; let us entreat Heaven to avert our ruin, and the des- 
truction that threatens our friends, brethren, and countrymen on the other 
side of the Atlantic!” 


After perusing this passage, our readers will thank us for 
citing another brief specimen of the same traits, in regard to 
which there is an anecdote of no little interest. It is a letter 
in reply to the “ Livery of London,” thanking them for an ad- 
dress they had presented to the King i in behalf of the colonies 
This inimitable letter was written by Richard Henry Lee; and 
after the Revolution, he and his brother, Arthur Lee, ascertained 
that the address of the “ Livery of London,” and the reply, were 
written by the two brothers. Arthur Lee had studied law in 
London, and was a friend and fellow- practitioner of Dunning, 
Adair, and William Jones, afterwards the celebrated Sir Wil- 
liam. Arthur wrote the address for the Livery, and in the 
course of events, his brother, Richard Henry, without any 
knowledge of the fact, wrote the reply! On éne occasion after 
the war, while the brot hers were talking over the origin and 
incidents of the eventful contest, they made known to each 
other the authorship of the ad ress and reply, and showed the 
original manuscripts. ‘Thus were the two brothers serving 
their common country, with all their souls, on different sides 
of the Atlantic.” 


“My Lorp: Permit the Delegates of the people of twelve ancient colo 
nies to pay your lordship, and the very respectable body of which you are 
head, a just tribute of gratitude and thanks for the virtuous and uns solicited 
resentment you have shown to the violation of the rights of a free people 
The city of ‘London, my Lord, having in all ages approved itself the patron 
of liberty, and the support of just government against lawless tyranny and 
oppre ssion, can not fail to make us sensible of the powerful aid our cause 
must receive from such advocates; a cause, my Lord, worthy the support 
of the first city in the world, as it involves the fate of a great continent, and 
bids fair to shake the foundation of a flourishing, and, until late ly, a happy 
empire. ‘ 

** North-America, my Lord, wishes ardently for a lasting connection with 
Great Britain upon terms of just and equal liberty ; less than which gener- 
ous minds will not offer, nor brave and free ones be willing to receive. 

“A cruel war has at length been opened against us; and whilst we pre 
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pare to defend ourselves like the descendants of Britons, we still hope that 
the mediation of wise and good citizens will prevail over despotism, and re- 
store harmony and peace on permanent principles to an oppressed and 
divided empire. 

“We have the honor to be, my Lord, with great esteem, your lordship’s 
faithful friends and fellow-citizens.” 


There is another anecdote which is interesting. We repeat 
that comparatively small things show more certainly and cha- 
racteristically the true spirit of an epoch than those that are 
called historic events. Dr. Shippen, then a celebrated physician 
in Philadelphia, and who was at the head of the medical de- 

artment of the army, had married the eldest sister of Richard 

enry Lee. In Dr. Shippen’s family, Mr. Lee and his col- 
leagues of the Virginia delegation boarded. These gentlemen, 
like their great countryman Washington, received no compen- 
sation but their necessary expenses. In the early part of the 
winter of ’77, after a protracted autumn, the annual migration 
of the wild pigeon from the North to the South took place in 
great numbers. The fatigue of the passage had rendered them 
poor and tough. A large supply could be purchased in the 
markets for a mere trifle. On these poor and tough pigeons 
the members of Congress in Dr. Shippen’s family lived for their 
dinner, and on mush and milk for their supper, that they might 
cost as little as possible to the treasury of their nativeState, every 
cent of which was needed for the common resistance to the op- 
pression of their common country. Are we not reminded of 
the quails of the desert? A similar food and supply sustained 
these patriots in the wilderness of the Revolution. 

A circumstance occurred during the gloomy winter of ’77, 
which has not found its way into histories. It was one among 
many during the Revolution, which appeared to be providential 
allotments in our favor. The writer received the account of it 
from ason of Richard Henry Lee, and Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
who were members of Congress and were in Philadelphia at 
the time. These gentlemen were accustomed to mention it as 
a providential interference in behalf of their country. 

When General Washington was retreating through the Jer- 
seys, in the winter of 1776-7, and had crossed the Delaware, 
his lead and bullets had nearly failed, and he would have been 
unable, without a considerable supply, to make the brilliant 
and successful movements which recovered New-Jersey, and 
reinspired the whole country with new hope, and confidence 
in their commander-in-chief. In this darkest hour of the war, 
Congress had made every effort to supply the so-much-needed 
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articles. All the lead that could be found in private and pub- 
lic places had been obtained. Lead-pipes had been melted, and 
the leaden plates torn from the roofs of houses; but still a small 
quantity only could be obtained. Just then, in the darkest 
moment of despondeney, Robert Morris, who has been called 
the “financier” of the R evolution, and whose extensive credit 
and mercantile transactions in td and whose uncalculating 
devotion to his country have laid that country under never- 
ceasing obligations, received a letter from one of his ships, which 
had escaped British cruisers, informing him that the vessel was 
within the Capes, and wou ld reach P hiladel; yhia at such a time, 
and was ballasted with lead, amounting to a bare large quantity. 
This letter the patriotic Morris—for such we delight to call him 
—receiv a late in the day, and after Congress had adjourned. 
He joyously informed the members he could see elon morn- 
ing. Early the next morning, Morris and many members re- 
paired to the wharf anxious ly looking out for the expected 
vessel. For some time it did not appear. ‘The members re- 
paired to the Hall with saddened countenances, and on the 
assembling of the House, the letter to Morris was read, and the 
looked-for supply was eagerly expected. Morris was too anx- 
ious to remain in his seat in the House. He returned to the 
wharf, straining his eyes down the river. At length the goodly 
vessel heaves in sight, and her owner recognizes the stars and 
stripes. The news spreads rapidly through the e city y, and reaches 
Congress. A scene of joyful emotion instantly succeeds, and 
the hearis of these glorious and beloved men send up to Heaven 
their grateful thank <sgivings for the relief about to be received 
in the hour of despair. The ship arrives dallasted with lead, 
which the captain of his own apparent will, (but as our fathers 
rationally and piously believed, by the leadings of a good pro- 
vidence,) had for the first time resolved to use for that , purpose. 
By God’s overruling providence, the vessel escapes the perils 
of storms and capture; arrives at the exigent moment; a large 
supply of lead is immediately obtained ; our great commander 
re-crosses the Delaware, and saves our countr y! Laus Deo! 
The women of the Revolution have been fustly celebrated for 
their devotion to the cause of their country during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Many instances are recorded of their patient en- 
durance, fortitude, and even adventurous daring during those 
dark and stormy times. The instance of the noble-spirited Mrs, 
Motte, of South-Carolina, which occurred with General Lee, the 
commander of the celebrated “ Partisan Legion,” and which he 
has so graphically related in his “ Memoirs of the Southern 
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Campaigns,” has often been published; but it can never be read 
without interest, and without admiration of the lady. In one 
of the movements of Lee’s legion, he came to a plantation owned 
by a widow lady, Mrs. Motte. On this plantation there was a 
large and splendid mansion and out-buildings. This house had 
been taken posse ssion of by a British offic er, and converted 
into a fort. It became necessary to Lee’s purposes to dislodge 
this party. ‘The officer was summoned to surrender. He re- 
fused, and declared his intention to defend the house to the last. 
Lee saw he would be compelled to burn the house. Mrs. Motte 
was residing in a farm-house some distance off. Lee was ex- 
ceedingly loth to destroy this noble mansion. He repaired to 
Mrs. Motte’s s present residence, whither she had been driven by 
the British, and in hesitating terms made known to her the ab- 
solute necessity of destroying the family mansion. The Raenan 
matron at once signified, in animated terms, her willingness 
that the destruction should take place, without a thought of 
future compensation from her now suffering country. And sh« 
herself furnished Lee with a bow and some Indian arrows which 
were tipped with a combustible composition which would take 
fire by the friction in penetrating any substance. Mrs. Motte 
beheld with triumph and joy the conflagration of her valuable 
property, and the surrender of the enemy. 
In the Memoirs* of General Lee there i is the following anec- 
dote, which exhibits the noble spirit and cool daring which 
revailed during the “times that tried men’s souls.” A Colonel 
White, of the Georgia militia, determined to make an attempt 
to capture a post on the Ogeechee River, about twenty miles 
from Savannah, held by a British Colonel named French, with 
five vessels, four of which were armed with crews mentees 
to forty men. Colonel White approaching the fort, he and his 
comrades with torches in their hands, passed from point ti 
point, simulating officers and aids giving and carrying order 
to several corps. He ‘then summoned the British Colonel to 
surrender. That oflicer supposing a large force to be upon him, 
surrendered with his ships, their crews, and one hundred and 
twenty stand of arms. White then told the captured Colonel 
and prisoners, he must hasten back to his camp to prevent his 
men from inflicting vengeance on them for their cruelties to th« 
inhabitants. He pl: .ced the prisoners in charge of his four men 
to be marched to an American post, while he rode through the 


*This work has long been out of print; but a new edition, revised and with < 
sketch of the life of General Henry Lee, is now in press, and will be issued soon 
by Mr. A. Morris, of Richmond, Virginia. 
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neighborhood; and collecting a militia force sufficient, and 
yvertaking them, they were safely (with their arms) delivered 
in to the American camp. 

The spirit which characterized the glorious ‘‘ Old Congress,” 
ind oy army, prevailed throughout the mass of the yeomanry 
f the country more or less in ev ery colony. As illustrative 
of this there is an incident related in the life of Richard Henry 
Lee, which, as that work is out of print, may be cited for the 
benefit of og younger readers. ‘The British tenders from their 
ships in the Ches sapeake Bay were often sent up the Potomac 
io harass the inhabitants, and plunder their plantations and 
small towns on its shores. On one occasion, while Richard 

Henry Lee was at home, on leave of absence from Congress, a 
Hrench ship arrived in the bay with dispatches from our com- 
missioners in France with the exhilarating information of the 
signing of the TREATY OF ALLIANCE. Mr. Lee immediately 
sent a person with fresh provisions as a present to the admir al 
who, learnins r that Mr. Lee was a member of Congress, confided 
to him the dis spatches with which he was charged. As the mo- 

nent was urgent and joyous, Mr. Lee fixed upon a young man 
of the neigh borhood whom he knew to be ot lligent, bold, ad- 
venturous, and devote -d to his country. Mr. Lee informed him 
of the importance of the Perpone he wished to accomplish 
through him. He told him he wished him to undertake to 

‘arry unmediately to Philadelphia, and deliver to the President 
of Congress, papers of the highest importance, the nature of 

which he made known to him. Mr. Lee planned with him the 
route and manner of his journey, and sewed the papers in dif- 
ferent parts of om dress, so as to render it imperceptible that 
ue had any thing about him. The road the youth had to travel 
was infested with English ships and troops. 

The young man having always lived on the water-courses, 
was very skillful in the management of small vessels. He 
accordin gly provided himself with a small boat, and in the 
dimness of twilight, without returning to his home, proceeded 
to the river | accompanied by Mr. Lee; and after receiving 
much encourage ment and many warm commendations from 
him, he pushed off alone. In this boat he passed a schooner 
and two tenders of the enemy, during the night, and as soon 
as the day dawned, he c ae ashore, and travelled on foot, 
avoiding as much as possible the public roads, He frequently 
lay in the woods during the day, suffering severely from hun- 
ger and thirst, and travelled during the nicht. Having been 
1 long time without any thing to eat, and finding himself near 
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asmall town at the head of the Chesapeake, he determined 
about sunset to go into it and procure refreshment at some ob- 
scure inn. Having found one into which he thought he might 
safely stop for a short time, he went in. While he was sitting 
in aroom adjoining a garden, four or five British seamen and 
marines came into the porch of the tavern, and putting down 
their guns, called forrum. After drinking, two of them came 
into the room in which he was sitting, and began to Tee 
him, “ whether he belonged to King George or to the rebels ?” 
He answered them in a collected and careless manner, and 
they at length returned to their comrades. As soon as they 
had left the room, he leaped from the window, and ve 
the garden without being observed, regained the road leading 
into the country, and travelled as fast as he could during the 
night. He at last arrived safely in Philadelphia, just after 
Congress had assembled. Having been directed to the house 
in which it met, he found it sitting with closed doors. He 
assured the door-keeper, with much earnestness, that he had 
some business of great importance with the Preside nt, to whom 
alone he was instructed to communicate what it was. The 
door-keeper being struck with his manner, went in, and after 
some minutes the President came out. The young man informed 
him of the circumstances under which he had been sent by Mr. 
Lee, and of his instruction to deliver the papers to the Presi- 
dent of Congress. The President, after reading Mr. Lee’s let- 
ter, and receiving all the papers mentioned in it, had the young 
man provided with comfortable lodgings. After the house 
adjourned, the President waited on him and presented him with 
the thanks of Congress, and expressed a desire that he would 
accept of a reward. He declined all offers of the kind, requesting 
only money enough to enable him to return to Virginia. 

During the terrible winter of ’78, when Philadelphia had 
been taken by the enemy, and W ashington driven into the 
country, he had established his head- quarters at Valley Forge. 
The condition of the American army and its sufferings are 
wellknown. The most alarming circumstance was, that as soon 
as the time of enlistment of the militia had expired, they would 
return to their homes, in spite of every consider ‘ation which 
could be addressed to them. This had happened until Wash- 
ington’s army had been reduced to a mere handful. Had the 
British general in Philadelphia been fully aware of Washing- 
ton’s actual condition, he could have dispersed the last remnant 
of the army of the Revolution! At this time, Thomas John- 
son, one of the ablest men of his day, who had been distin- 
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guished in the three first sessions of Congress, was Governor 
of Maryland. He had been Lorn and brought up in the 
western part of Maryland, and well knew the hardy habits and 
bold spirit of the inhabitants of the counties of Frederick and 
Allenheny. He repaired in the depth of winter from Anna- 
polis to that reg ’ 
popular man—traversed the mountainous regions of these 
counties, and raised by his influence, a considerable body of 
active and daring men; and having provided for their clothing 
and sustenance, proceeded with them to Valley Forge. On 
arriving, he approached the sentinel and desired to speak to 
the officer of the day, who being sent for, came to meet the 
Governor. He being clothed in a full suit of ‘ home-spun,” 
without any insignia of office or command, the officer seemed 
inclined to treat the Governor’s desire to speak with Washing- 
ton with indifference. However, at last the officer was per- 
suaded to carry the Governor’s name to the commander-in- 
chief, who immediately appeared, and to the evident astonish- 
ment of the officer of the day, the two patriots warmly em- 
braced each other, Washington expressing his thanks at the 
unexpected assistance. 

Every reminiscence of our Revolutionary times and of those 
immediately succeeding them, evince, with irresistible force, the 
high value, indeed the essential necessity of the Union of the 
people of the several States under a’ Federal government 

based on a national constitution. Such reminiscences tend to 
impress this lesson upon the minds of their descendants as it 
did on the minds and solemn and oft-repeated convictions of 
our virtuous and patriotic ancestors, The necessity of this 
union was seen and avowed long before our Revolutionary 
struggle. We may be pardoned for a brief deviation from the 
period we meant mainly to illustrate, to prove this fact and 
revive the memory of some events in the minds of our coun- 
trymen. 

A union of the people of the colonies rather than of them as 
corporate bodies or governments, was evidently the leading idea 
of our ancestors before the Revolution, and during that strug: 
gle. This idea was acted on during the war of the Revolution 
to a degree that is seldom observed by hundreds who write 
and discourse on our history and government. It is, indeed, 
surprising, that so few writers or speakers on the subjects of 
the Confederation and the present Constitution of the United 
States, have observed and clearly stated this truth, that it was 
a union of the people of the colonies as a nation, not as a league of 
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States, that was the great principle and act that prepared us to 
resist the power of “the mother country, and actually carried 
the people of that epoch through the Revolution, and has 
raised our nation to its present power and prosperity. The 
idea and policy of union and combined strength, for purposes 
of resistance and defense, were familiar to the minds and aetion 
of our ancestors. ‘The following are the occasions and modes 
in which they endeavored to carry them out. 

As far back as 1643, a Congress or Confederation by the 
Eastern Colonies had been formed, who united under the name 
of the “ United Colonies of New-England,” for their mutual 
defense against the Indian tribes around them. This confede- 
ration lasted forty years. Again in 1722, there was a conven- 
tion of Governors and Commissioners from several of the colo- 
nies held at Albany. Again in 1754, the plan of 1722 re. 
ceived the sanction of the British government, and delegates 
were sent to Albany, and this Congress of 1754 met. But they 
earried their views farther than was intended by the govern- 
ment of the mother country. They proposed a plan for a 
confederacy of all the colonies, with a General Council to be 
chosen triennally, anda president to be appointed by the Crown. 
This Congress passed the golden resolution above mentioned, 
“ That the union of these Colonies is essential to their safety and 
welfare.” The British government did not approve this plan 
with this resolution appended, for a very obvious reason. The 
plan was not approved of, either, by the colonial governments ; 
even then were State or sectional jealousies beginning toarise. With 
reference to this refusal of the plan of 1754, by the colonies, it 
has been remarked, “ that some of the most intelligent men in 
the several provinces were of opinion that it would be impos- 
sible to reconcile the differences between them, so as to unite 
them in a common confederacy.” The importance of some 
union or political concert was never, however, lost sight of by 
our ancestors; and hence, as soon as the oppressions or at 
least dangerous principles rendered resistance and safety sub- 
jects of solicitude, they recurred to the same idea of union of 
heart and action. Thus in 1765, delegates from nine colonies 
assembled in New-York. They drew up a Bill of Rights, in 
which, among other declarations, they declared “ that the right 
and power of taxation resided solely in their own colonial 
legislatures.” Then in 1774 (September) first assembled the 
venerable and glorious “ Old Congress,” or Continental Con- 
gress, which carried their country * through the long, and to 
themselves individually perilous struggle for independence 
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Perilous to them personally, “for they would have been the 
traitors of whom examples would have been wna: ” They 
well knew this, for when signing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Mr. Gerry of Massachusetts, remarked as he passed Mr. 
Randolph, who was large and fat: “I shall be dangling in the 
air, when all will be over with you!” 
The most remarkable and interesting circumstance attending 
the Congress of ’54, was the resolution they passed at the end 
of the session. It was this: ‘“ That the union of these colonies 
is essential to their safety ae welfare.” The mother country 
disapproved of the plan of union adopted by it, acc wngenias 
as it was by the foregoing invaluable resolution. ‘The reason 
is plain. Such a union the British statesmen had miei to 
foresee might be used in future times against Great Britain if 
occasion should require; and it was used in the Revolution, 
and made us independent, and since has made us powerful and 
prosperous beyond all example. Let it be remembered, that 
the resolution of the Congress of ’54 does not say a confeder- 
acy is essential, but a union. Let us study the language of the 
‘Old Congress,” when proclaiming their authority. ‘ We, the 
Delegates of the pope of the colonies, ’etc. The language of 
the Articles of Confederation was, « Articles of Confederation 
between the States,” etc. The difference is striking and irre- 
eoncilable. The articles were not finally adopted until 1781, 
when the war was at an end. It was a union of the people of 
the United States as one people, which carried our fathers 
through the Revolution! ‘This alone can preserve our nation 
from discord, and political anarchy and despotism | 
One of the most interesting political reminiscences of the 
Revolution, is the difficulty attending the adoption of the Art- 
icles of Confederation. The most difficult question to settle 
was the ratio of representation among the several States. In 
the discussion of this, the Northern statesmen resisted the 
ratio before considered essentially republican, and which in 
truth formed one of the grounds of our resistance to Grea 
Britain; which was “ that representation and taxation should 
go together.” Had this ratio been adopted, the Northern 
States having a larger white population, would bear a greater 
portion of taxation than the Southern States in all direct taxa- 
tion upon which alone the government could depend. They, 
therefore, contended that the South should permit a portion of 
her slaves to be counted in proportioning her representation as 
a mode of increasing her taxation. This the South resisted 
from the first moving of the Articles of Confederation until 
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the year 1780. In consequence then of the North out-voting 
the South, the South was thus forced to have a proportion of 
her slaves represented ; her direct taxation was greatly increased 
beyond what it would have been had the ratio of representa- 
tion included only the free white inhabitants of the slaveholding 
States. In consequence of this including of the three-fifth 
principle, Virginia from the end of the war until the adoption 
of the present Constitution, paid nearly a million of dollars 
towards the Revolutionary debt, more than Pennsylvania, New- 
York, or Massachusetts.* In the Convention of ’87, the South 
moved to reject the representation of her slaves, for direct tax- 
ation was as yet the only mode of raising the revenue of the 
government; and from the state of our commerce was likely 
long to remain so. But after protracted debates, a majority 
of the slaveholding States, in a spirit of compromise, yielded 
the point, being content at last with the increase of their polit- 
ical power in the new government. Although the origin and 
design of the three-fifth arrangement were as they are here 
stated, and were transferred by the same power into the pre- 
sent Constitution, it has frequently been spoken of by the pol- 
iticians of the North as an arrangement originating with the 
South, and forced by it on the North. The illustrious Web- 
ster understood this matter, and always honestly confessed the 
truth, declaring that in consequence of the unforeseen and 
rapid increase of our commerce and resort to indirect taxation 
on the importation of foreign goods, the arrangement had 
worked to the advantage of the South against the North; still 
it “ was a bargain,” a “constitutional compact,” and should be 
borne and carried out in honor and good faith. 

Another interesting subject of reminiscence in the history of 
the debates and action of Congress under the confederation, is 
the history of the famous ordinance of 1787, prohibiting slavery 
in the North-western Territory and in the States to be formed 
out of it. It is well known, of course, that Virginia—a slave- 
holding State—gave up to the general government, or in other 
words, to the nation, the vast territory North-west of the Ohio. 
The States formed out of this territory can never under the 
Constitution—for it has confirmed the Ordinance of ’87—be- 
come slaveholding States. Now it is also well known that 
Virginia herself proposed this restriction, although many of 
her citizens owned lands in this territory, and intended to set- 
tle on them with their slaves. There are very plausible rea- 





* See Elliott’s Debates of the Convention of ’87, published by order of Congress, 
Also second volume of the Life of Alexander Hamilton, published by his son. 
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sons to argue from the history and debates of the times, that 
as this territory was all that the national government owned 
out of which States could be formed, was thus interdicted 
from slavery, our fathers did not intend. nor anticipate that any 
slaveholding States would be admitted into the Union. 

The moral which can and ou ght to be drawn from these two facts, 
slave representation, and restriction of slavery from the North-west- 
ern territory, as proposed by Virginia, and accepted by the 
other States, is, that it was not then imagined that slave States 
would be ad led; that though the Northern States made a bad 
bargain in forcing slave representation on the South, since the 
revenue has been raised by duties on foreign goods, they ought 
to comply in good faith with the compact ; “and ‘considering 
that the slaveholding States have reaped the advantage of 
additional political power in Congress without additional taxa- 
tion; and considering, moreover, that the South has obtained 
several slaveholding States since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, they ought in a generous and magnanimous spirit abstain 
from pressing more into the Union, inasmuch as the coming in 
of every slaveholding State increases their political power 
without any corresponding equivalent to the North. If the 
people of both sections were more generally informed on these 
subjects, as to their real history, the spirit in which they were 
treated, and the views with which they were adopted, a better 
temper would exist in both. It would be impossible for ultra 
demagogues and wicked agitators, North or South, to endanger 
the continuance and peace of our Union, as it exists under the 
Constitution of the United States, the glorious and wonderful 
work of our glorious and beloved ancestors. 

The subject, however, which affords reminiscences of most 

value in lessons of wisdom and patriotism, is the condition of 
the country under the Articles of Confederation, and the signal 
and total failure of the government based on them. The con- 
dition of our country from the peace of ’83 until the adoption 
of the present Constitution, taught our forefathers more forci- 
bly even than the history of all preceding leagues of separate 
and independent States, the essential inefficacy and insuperable 
evils of such forms of government. 

The necessary want of efficiency in the national arm in such 
governments insures their weakness and ruin. Wherever a 
government has no power to enforce its laws by its own officers, 
and is obliged to rely only on a voluntary obedience to its re- 
quisitions by the several sovereignties, local jealousies, and sup- 
posed local interests, lead to tardy and reluctant acquiescence, 
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then to disregard, and thence to downright refusal to comply. 
The weakness of the federal government soon becomes appar: 
ent, and disobedience grows heedless of punishment and com- 
pulsion. Anarchy and confusion follow; citizens of the sepa- 
rate States become inimical to those of another; restrictions 
and counter-restrictions of each other’s commerce and inter? 
course are resorted to; and the next step is civil war, and its 
end is military despotism. We need not remind our readers 
of this day that such was the literal history under the Articles 
of Confederation. Every step had been taken, every degree of 
proclivity towards national ruin had been experienced, until 
we had arrived at the very verge of war between States which, 
under the pressure of a common danger, had endured the suf- 
ferings of a seven years’ war. Congress was unable to collect 
its requisitions on the States for the means of paying even a 
portion of the interest on the war-debt of the Rev olution, due to 
foreign governments and to individuals who had aided us in our 
hours of need. It had been compelled to disband our Revolution- 
ary soldiers without the means to pay them even enough to en- 
able them to make their way home to their wives and children. 

The commercial States were endeavoring to bring all foreign 
trade to their own sea-ports by lowering ‘duties on importation, 
which was carried so far by the larger States as to draw away 
nearly all commerce from the smaller ones. This produced re- 
taliation by the latter on the trade of the former. Congress in 
vain requested an enlargement of its commercial powers. T’or- 
eign governments finding out its inability to execute its treaties 

with them, treated our advances with coldness and ill- disguised 
indifference. Civil war in one of the States at length actually 
broke out, and its citizens were arrayed in arms against each 
other. The existing government of the State called on Con- 


gress for aid to repress the rebellion, as one of the articles of 


confederation made it the duty of the Federal Government to 
do. Congress, in this emergency, did what it could to fulfill its 
duty. It passed an act to raise a regiment for the purpose, but 
had not the means to enlist twenty men. Courts of justice in 
some States were closed to the suits of citizens of sister States, 
as well as against the claims of foreigners. All business, agri- 
cultural, commercial, and manufacturing, became embarrassed 
and ruined. Anarchy was at hand, and some good men and 
honest patriots began to declare the necessity of a return to 
monarchy! We would desire to impress more and more deeply 
on the minds of the present generation, in these days of politi- 
cal excitement and sectional strife, the lessons which this sad 
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portion of our independent existence is so well calculated to im- 
part. Let every citizen of the Union, not yet dead to all sense 
of national prosperity and glory, and to every patriotic emo- 
tion, ponder these impressive lessons, The writer, with this 
view, insists upon dwelling yet longer on this aspect of that 
part of our history. 

We will quote a concise, true, and i impress ive summary 
the condition of the States, from the closing of the war to the 
adoption of the present Constitution, from the pen of Chancel- 
lor Kent. 


** Almost as soon as the Articles of Confederation were ratified, (1781,) the 
States begun to fail in a prompt and faithful obedience to its laws. As dan- 
ger receded, instances of neglect became more ae and by the time of 
the peace of 1783, the disease of the government had dis played itself with 
alarming rapidity. The delinquencies of one State became a pretext or apo- 
logy for those of another. The idea of supplying the pecuniary exigencies 
of the nation from requisitions on the States, was soon found to be alto 
gether delusive. The national engagements seem to have been altogethe 
abandoned. Even contributions for the ordinary expenses of the government 
fell almost entirely upon the two States which had the most domestic re- 
sources. Attempts were very early made by Congress, and in remonstrances 
the most manly and persuasive, to obtain from the several States the right 
of levying, for a limited time, a general impost, for the exclusive purpose of 
providing for the discharge of the national debt. It was found impracticable 
to unite the States in any provision for the national safety and honor. In 
terfering regulations of trade, and interfering claims of territory, were dis 
solving the friendly attachments and the sense of common int rest whic 


had cemented and sustained the Union during * e arduous struggles of thi 
Revolution. Symptoms of distress and marks of humiliation w ere rapidly 
accumulating. It was with difficulty that the on ntion of the States could 


be sufficiently excited, to induce them to keep up a sufficient re ennai 
in Congress to form a quorum for business. The finances of the nation wer 
annihilated; the whole army of the United States was reduced, in 1784, t 

eighty persons ; and the States were urged to provide some of the militia, 
to garrison the weste rn posts. In short, to use the language of the authors 
of the Federalist, ‘each State, yielding to the voice of immediate interest o1 
convenience, successively withdrew its support from the confederation, ti! 
the frail and tottering edifice was ready to fall upon our heads, and crush us 
beneath its ruins.’ ” 


To make these truths still more impressive, we cite the fol- 
lowing extracts from deeply interesting letters from General 
Washington on this subject, written in the years 1785-6-7. 


To James Warren. 
Mount Vernon, Oct., 1785. 
“The war has terminated most advantageously for America, and a fair 
field is presented to our view. But I confess to you freely, my dear sir, that 
[ do not think we possess wisdom or justice enough to cultivate it properly. 
Mlliberality, jealousy, and local policy mix too much in all our public coun- 
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ciis for the good government of the Union. In a word, the confederation 
appears to me to be little more than a shadow without substance, and Con- 
gress a nugatory body, their ordinances being little attended to. By such 
policy the wheels of government are clogged, and our brightest prospects, 
and that high expectation which were entertained of us by the wondering 
world, are turned into astonishment, and from the ground on which we stood 
we are descending into the vale of confusion and darkness,” etc., etc. 


To James Warren. 
Mount VERNON, , 1786. 

“How melancholy is the reflection that in so short a time we should have 
made such large strides towards the fulfillment of the predictions of our 
trans-atlantic foes, ‘Leave them to themselves, and their government will 
soon dissolve!’ Will not the wise and good strive hard to avert this evil ? 
The consequences of a lax and inefficient government are too obvious to be 
dwelt on. ‘Thirteen sovereignties pulling against each other, and all tugging 
at the federal head, will soon bring ruin on the whole,” etc., etc. 


To John Jay. 
Mount Vernon, , 1786. 

“What astonishing changes a few years are capable of producing! I am 
told that even respectable characters speak of a monarchical government 
without horror. From thinking proceeds speaking ; thence to action is but 
a single step. But how tremendous and irrevocable! What a triumph for 
our enemies to verify their predictions! What a triumph for the advocates 
of despotism to find that we are incapable of governing ourselves, and that 
systems, founded on the basis of equal liberty, are merely ideal and falla- 
cious. Would to God that wise measures may be taken in time to arrest 
the consequences we have too much reason to apprehend.” 








In a letter, dated May, ’87, to Thomas Jefferson, he says: 


“That something is necessary to be done, none will deny, for the general 
government, if it can be called a government, is shaken to its foundation. 
In a word, i¢ is at an end, and unless a remedy is soon applied, anarchy 
and confusion will inevitably ensue.” 


It had been the experience of ancient and modern times, that 
leagues of independent States would be weak and transient. 
Such had been the history precisely with the Grecian States of 
Asia Minor—the A®olian, Dorian, and Ionic Confederacies. It 
had been equally the case with the Amphyctionic Council, and 
the Achzan League of mother Greece. Equally so with the 
Helvetic Confederacy ; with that of the United Provinces of 
Holland, and of the Germanic Confederation. 

Another view of this subject should make us in this day of 
sectional ill will, look upon the present government as an in- 
calculable blessing, founded, as it is, on a national constitution, 
adopted by the PropLe or THE UNITED SraTES; a govern- 
ment independent of the States, as States, for its existence, its 
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powers and means of executing its own laws. It is lamentable 
to perceive the ignorance daily evinced of the nature and prin- 
ciples of our present national government, and the points of 
difference between it and the Articles of Confederation, by men 
who aspire to be politicians and statesmen. ‘To understand the 
former it is necessary to understand the latter. With the desire 
to attract the attention of our young students of law and poli- 
tics, as sciences, we will here state briefly, but distinctly, the 
demonstrable nature of our Constitution, and the Articles of 
Confederation. 

1st. The Articles of Confederation constituted a league of 
independent States. The present government is formed and 
exists by the authority of the whole people of the United States. 

2d. The language of the Articles of Confederation and of 
the Constitution evinces the essential difference of their nature. 
The language of the first, is “Articles of Confederation between 
the States of,” ete., etc. The language of the second is, “ We, the 
people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union,” etc., etc, “do ordain and establish this Constitution,” 
etc., ete. 

3d. The Congress under the Confederation could not enforce 
- will by its own officers. The present government can do 
this. 

4th. The Congress under the Confederation acted only on 
States. The present government acts directly on individuals. 

There is yet another topic which ought to be pondered with 
deep consideration; that is, the difficulties in the way of such 
union and government as could alone cure the existing evils, 
and secure efficiency in a general government adequate to the 
domestic condition and foreign relations of the people, to what- 
ever state or section they belonged. Sectional rivalries and 
jealousies, alienation and distrust which had sprung up during 
the times of the Confederation, and the personal ambition of 
leading men in the several States, who were sure of State offices, 
but despaired of the more important and honorable offices 
under a national government, interposed difficulties in the way 
even of assembling any body of men in drawing closer the 
bonds of union. Let us state briefly the history of these dif- 
ficulties as they operated against even a proposition to dele- 
gate a few additional powers to Congress. Melancholy as was 
the condition of the whole country, every proposition of the 
kind had failed. Look how slow were the steps which pre- 
ceded and at last brought about the Convention of ’87. Let it 
be borne in mind that the members of that body were empow- 
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ered only to amend the Articles of Confederation. As we said, 
every proposition to attempt to improve the sad condition of 
the United States, up tothe year ’86, had failed. The first step 
was this: Maryland and Virginia had long been disputing 
about the extent of their jurisdiction over the Chesapeake Bay, 
and their inhabitants were annoying each other and endanger- 
ing the friendly relations of the two States. In 1785, com- 
missioners on the part of these States were appointed to adopt 
some common principles of navigating that Bay, and to form a 
tariff of duties to which they would mutually conform. These 
commissioners met at Alexandria, and adjourned to Mount 
Vernon, when, with the advice of Washington, they extended 
their views to the other States. They agreed to recommend 
to the several Legislatures to appoint delegates from all the 
States for the purpose of devising some general plan for the 
regulation of commerce and raising a national revenue. Ac- 
cordingly, in January, 1786, the Legislature of Virginia ap- 
pointed commissioners to meet any who might be appoint- 
ed by the other States, to consult upon some plan of uni- 
form commercial regulations, which might be reported to 
the States for ratification. The recommendation was acted on 
by some of the States, and at the time and place mentioned in 
the Virginia resolutions, (September 1786, Annapolis, Mary- 
land.) Delegates from five States only met. They did not feel 
authorized to proceed to the proposed business with so small a 
representation. They, however, agreed upon a report and an 
address which alleged the necessity of a complete revision of 
the Articles of Confederation; and recommended to Congress 
to invite all the States to send deputies to a convention to meet 
in Philadelphia the following spring. The admirable address 
from Annapolis accompanying the report, was written by that 
truly great man and sterling patriot, Alexander Hamilton. 
Congress adopted the recommendation, and a general conven- 
tion met accordingly at Philadelphia. This body soon agreed 
as to the total inapitude of the Articles of Confederation, and 
resolved, contrary to, or above their powers, to draw up a 
NATIONAL CONSTITUTION, and refer it to the people of the 
United States for their adoption. After a laborious and anx- 
ious sitting of several months, the Convention agreed upon a 
constitution on the basis of a national union of the people, and 
not on that of the consent of the State governments. It is 
well known and often to be reflected upon by every consider- 
ate citizen that, for a considerable time, the differences aa 
from the claims of the larger and more powerful States, an 
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the fears of the smaller and weaker ones, appeared to be insu- 
perable, until at length the guidance and blessing of God being 
every morning invoked by one of his ministers, in the name 
and by the authority of the Convention, to use the words of 
Washington, its President, ‘a spirit of amity and of that mu- 
tual deference and concession, which the peculiarity of our 
political situation rendered indispensable,” was inspired into 
the minds of its members. Who believes that if this Union, 
the result of so much anxious and almost despairing labor, 
should be broken up by the spirit of our times, it could be re- 
constructed by any human agency! Who can foresee how we 
could escape the invariable fate of insane and degenerate re- 
publics ! 

Immediately on the adoption of the aoe Constitution and 
the construction of the government under it, new hopes of aus- 
picious times sprung up as if by enchantment in the heart of 
the country, from one end of it to the other. Its effects were 
instantaneous and almost magical. ‘They resembled those of 
the haleyon bird of the ocean when he lights on its stormy 
bosom. The tempest ceases to rave, the heaving billows sub- 
side, the sun redppears, and naught but a genial and life- giving 
zephyr plays over its surface. 

Immediately on its adoption, factions were struck dumb, 
confusion ‘stood ruled,” sectional jealousies were all: ay ed. 
The blessed word Unton again resounded from jubilant voices 
throughout the land. Patriotism resumed its sway. “It was 
not a victory over the Lion of Nemea or the Boar of Eryman- 
thus, but a peaceful triumph over every difficulty. A brilliant 
dawn suffused the horizon of the State. A splendid aurora 
arose to gild the prospect of the future. Even dullness itself, 
throwing off for a passing moment, its lethargy, seemed to 
catch a glow of enthusiasm,” and to anticipate the time when 
the American Kagle would, one while, winnow the breezes of 
the Atlantic and at another hover over the quiet waters of the 
Pacific. Washington was recalled from his retirement, where 
he had been obscured from the view of mankind by the gloom 
and distractions of his country, and himself and his country 
were remitted to their title to Revolutionary fame. Commerce 
at once spread its sails to the winds. ‘The ploughsliare glis- 
tened in the furrow.” Public credit was revived. 

The erection of a national government by the people of 
America, with ample powers to raise revenue, to pay the pub- 
lic debts, to raise armies and navies, to declare war and make 
peace, to negotiate treaties of amity and commerce, with Wash- 

23 
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ington at its head, arrested the attention and wonder of Huro- 
pean nations. Our diplomatic representatives were immediately 
received with marked honor at every court in Europe, and our 
flag was hailed by the people in every part of the globe. 

In the spirit of our glorious sires, let each citizen of the 
Union carry in his bosom and as a frontlet on his forehead “ to 
be seen and read of all men,” a pledge that should it ever be 
necessary to strike in its defense against domestic foes or for- 
eign enemies, he will rush to fight or fall if it may be, in the 
victory that shall establish it for ever! 


THE CRISIS. 





“Soion, the celebrated legislator of Athens, we are told, en- 
acted a law for the capital punishment of every citizen who 
should continue neuter when parties ran high in that republic. 
He considered, it would seem, the declining to take a decided 
part on great and critical occasions, an indication of such cul- 
pable indifference to the interests of the commonwealth, as 
could be expiated only by death. While we blame the rigor 
of this law, we must confess the principle on which it was 
founded, is just and solid. In a political contest, relating to 
particular men or measures, a well-wisher to his country may 
be permitted to remain silent; but when the great interests of 
a nation are at stake, it becomes every man to act with firm- 
ness and vigor.” 

The rule of Solon, and the words of Robert Hall, apply, with 
a startling emphasis, to the condition of affairs in our own coun- 
try at the present time. We are in the midst of a great crisis. 
To stand neuter now, may please the coward or the sensualist, 
but can not become the honest man or the well-wisher to his 
country. If there were any doubt of the reality of the crisis, or 
if any man could show that its imminence was less than we as- 
sert it to be, he might found upon that a good excuse for apa- 
thy. But a common consent fixes it at the extreme point. All 
men admit that the nation’s destiny turns upon it. All parties 
concur in expecting from it results unlike those which have 
followed any previous election. The Democratic party expect 
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peace and stability for good government from their success. 
The mis-called Republican party look for war—for the worst 
of wars—a contest between brothers of the same household. By 
a strange madness they court this contest. The South, say 
they, has bullied us Jong enough. The South has had things 
her own way too long. The South continues to threaten. Now 
we desire to give her an opportunity to execute her threats. 
We dare her to the contest. What is this but to court civil 
war, and offer a premium for anarchy? That the charges against 
the South are false, we and all men who have read history with 
an unjaundiced eye, know. But that is of little matter. It is 
not the truth or falsehood of the charge, but the intention with 
which it is made that is of real importance at this time. And 
that intention is plainly avowed by the Abolition party which 
has borrowed the travelling name of “ Republican” as a recom- 
mendation in its incendiary excursions among the people. It 
cries out for battle. It solicits attack. It anticipates violence 
and internecine war as the crowning mercy of its efforts. It does 
not ask liberty of discussion. From that we have nothing to fear. 
A good cause gains by it, and an ill one loses. The greatest 
freedom of speech and of the press is necessary tous. ‘lhe De- 
mocratic party lives upon such food. It made the press free. 
It untied the tongue of the people, and endowed their purposes 
with the words of truth and soberness. Free thought, free 
speech, a free press; these are our watch-words ; these are the 
inestimable jewels of our souls. What are they doing in such 
ill company as Abolition-Republicanism? How have they fallen 
into the hands of thieves and robbers? And how long shall we 
leave them there unchallenged? Will they not become tainted 
by being so companioned? When Tom Paine wrote his Rights 
of Man, he brought the theory of liberty into contempt for a 
while as false and visionary. He made the words obnoxious, 
and: defiled the thing signified. Yet man had no less rights, 
nor were his rights less capable of definition, because Paine had 
brought ridicule upon the phrase which most succinctly pre- 
sented their idea. Yet the effect of his false presentation of 
them in that book, and the bad name and odor of it with the 
majority of men, did infinite injury to the cause of constitu- 
tional liberty in Europe. It put the hand back a century upon 
the dial. It wedded the middling classes to the fortunes of 
despotism, and postponed the hour of human deliverance from 
prescription and feudality. Are we to see this unhappy effect 
reproduced on a new continent, whose progress in freedom has 
heretofore been so safe, equal, and consistent with the rights, 
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and interests of all, that all have engaged heartily in facilitat- 
ing its march? Are we to have our own watch-words turned 
into sounds of terror, and when a man says free speech, to start 
as citizens do, when, by night and negligence, a fire is spied in 
populous cities? Is not freedom to do, to think, to write, to 
speak every thing that does not interfere with the same rights 
in all, too dear and precious to us to be lightly hazarded? Or 
can we, without great wickedness and cowardice, permit the 
sacred symbols of our freedom to be trailed in the mire by a 
party with whom “free speech” means ribaldry and licentious- 
ness; freedom of the press, opportunity to libel all goodness, 
and scatter alarms to blood and plunder in homes now happy 
and peaceful ?—and freedom of action an unrestrained license 
to destroy all the moral checks and safe-guards of society. A 
party with whom Gen. Jim Lane is a kind of modern Charles 
De Moor, covering the vulgar realities of robbery and murder 
with a tawdry mantle of sentimentality, and cutting throats and 
spouting Scripture with an equal absence of shame or of sin- 
cerity ? 

It has been said that the most capital advantage an enlight- 
ened people can enjoy is the liberty of discussing every subject 
which can fall within the compass of the human mind. While 
this remains, freedom will flourish; but should it be lost or im- 
paired, its principles will neither be well understood, nor long 
retained. ‘This liberty of discussion has been the darling prin- 
ciple of the Democracy. They have never dreaded controversy ; 
on the contrary, they have ever courted it. By whatever party 
invoked, they hive always responded with alacrity and a lively 
sentiment of satisfaction to the invitation. Nor have they ever 
found it disadvantageous to the interests of truth, or dangerous 
to the stability of their power over the Hearts and minds of 
their countrymen. But when discussion degenerates into an 
unreasoning Billingsgate, as on the part of the Black-Republi- 
can writers and orators, it comes to be a mere abuse of human 
language and human patience, and ceases to have any claim 
upon our forbearance. When to ill words, however, its cham- 
pions on that side, add actions which contravene the common- 
est laws of morality and good order, and will discourse upon no 
text but that of pike and gun; when 


“ Pulpit drum ecclesiastic 
Beat with fist instead of a stick,” 


sounds a frantic alarm to universal massacre; and press and 
hustings catch up and reiterate the echoes of its madness, it is 
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no longer discussion, but war, which is demanded; and instead 
of logic to refute them with, we have to look about us fora 
weapon to defend our lives, or a strait waistcoat to confine 
the arms of the lunatics. That this is no idle charge, the whole 
course of late events in the Republic has well proved. Black- 
Republicanism voluntarily abandoned the field of discussion ; 
and, like Sir Hudibras, when “out he rode a colonelling,” 
mounted its “w oolly horse,” slung a Kansas rifle at its saddle- 
bow, and, blessed by D: ish-their-little-ones- against-the-Stones- 
Beecher, went forth to battle, murder, and sudden death upon 
the more congenial field of ‘civil war. Thus equipped with 
deadly weapons, and bent upon imbruing their hands in the 
blood of their brethren, because forsooth they happened to be 
born upon the Southern side of Mason and Dixon’s line, they 
appeal for sympathy to the North, and endeavor to secure it by 
the stale trick of covering up a bad design with good words. 
To this end they have filched from the rich treasury of Demo- 
ratic truth the glorious watch-words of free speech, free press, 
and free men. But though the rogues may be good oe 
they are bad actors, T hey have learned a “cue” or two, but all 
the rest of the part is Greek and Hebrew tothem. ‘To us, with 
whom the whole is as a household word, it remains as a sacred 
duty to strip the mummers of their stolen finery, and drive 
them ignominiously from the stage of public affairs. 

A paragraph or two from the European correspondent of a 
Boston paper particularly impressed us with the great wicked- 
ness of the movers and wire-pullers in this Black- Republican 
attempt upon the stability of our government. The writer we 
allude to, says: 

‘It is necessary for an American to come to, and reside a 
short period in Europe, to realize how contemptible and absurd 
are our domestic divisions, and particularly the present absorb- 
ing one between the North and the South on the slavery ques- 
tion. If the agitators and intermeddlers of the North, a the 
seceders of the South would only allow themselves to take a 
correct and reasonable view of matter and things, and respect 
and regard the provisions of the Constitution, how promptly 
and permanently would good feelings and brotherly relations 
be restored between the different sections of the country, and 
how blessed it would be under a state of peomeees and prosperity 
unknown to any other nation of the earth ! 

“We, in no proper degree, realize our blessings. We have a 
liberal government, general prosperity, few and light taxes, no 
poverty, and our rulers directly responsible to the people; and 
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if they act incorrectly or abuse their trust, we have a prompt 
and quiet remedy through the ballot-box. Whereas in fi urope 
property is artificial and held by the few, whilst the great body 
of the people are in abject poverty ; oppressed by the govern- 
ment, against which there 1s no redress; unequal justice; bur- 
densome taxation, and ruled by the bayonet. If the bayonet 
does not rule in ‘England, the aristocracy does by governing 
and controlling the elections of the Lower House, and having 
full possession of the upper one. We are, however, to see ra- 
dical changes in the British system under the strides of liberal, 
and, I fear, licentious principles. Their Ministry are encourag- 
ing such on the continent, and appear to be doing so w ithout 
reflecting that when you fire your neighbor’s house, you en- 
danger your own. 

“ Let our agitators at home, then, reflect on the difference ; 
and let them try to retain the many and great blessings they 
enjoy, and not endanger or lose them by their senseless ‘clamor 
and ridiculous proceedings. They can, if they will, retain their 
eo prosperity, and happiness, whilst they will, in all proba- 

lity, see Europe convulsed to its centre. At any rate, let 
them disappoint the hopes and expectations of all the European 
governments who are so anxiously desirous for our injury or 
ruin, which they think will be self-inflicted by the madness of 
party.” 

But our Republican madmen will think of none of thes: 
things. What is general prosperity to them? Rather general 
ruin and constituted anarchy, with Kansas rifles for law, and 
Beecher-Bibles for Gospel. Our general prosperity maddens 
them; it gives the lie to all their ravings of ruin. Our rulers 
directly responsible to the people, and a quiet remedy for dere- 
liction from duty through the ballot-box ? Ah! the people are 
the last tribunal before which they desire to appear. Popular 
sovereignty makes no part of their political faith. Faith, in 
deed, in the people they have none. Their confession of faith 
runs, indeed, something on this wise. We believe in Beecher, 
Greeley, Sumner, Hale, Chase, Giddings, Wilson, Seward lies, 
and gun-powder. We believe in our Boston mutual admira 
tion society of Emersonian philosophers, small poetasters, out- 
at-elbow-pressdetti, and tea-drinking tabbies. Boston is the 
Athens of America. Areopagites by right of superior learning 
and wisdom, we will have up before us every form of govern- 
ment and opinion, and decide which is best, and that shall be 
the rule. If the ignorant and barbarous people otherwheres 
in the Republic rebel against our rule, we will see that they have 
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fire and sword among§$t them as a gentle hint to learn wisdom, 
and practise loyalty to the orders of our Areopagus. And so 
following to the end of the chapter of nonsense. 

It is also beautiful to see how their contempt for American 
opinion is balanced by their subserviency to the opinions of 
monarchical Kurope. Does the Moniteur, the organ of Bona- 
partist usurpation, and sycophant of tyranny, throw them a 
scornful word ?—they catch and cuddle it in an ecstasy of delight. 
Does the London Times, the protean blatherum-skate of English 
aristocracy and snobbism, advocate the election of Fremont as 
a means of dividing the Republic ?—they rush together, shake 
hands all round, and hug with as much joy as Mr. Seward and 
Mr. Fremont would do if they could get their hands into the 
national treasury, and filch enough to fence in Mariposa and - 
finish the Erie Canal enlargement. And what is it that these 
men find so dreadful in Southern slavery that they should rend 
the Republic in pieces—not to be rid of it—but to fasten the 
shackle more firmly on the slave forever—but to pretend to 
work at an abolition of it—what is it? We know, and they 
know, that the slaves are well fed, well cared for, well attended 
in sickness, and lightly worked in health. A circumstance 
directly in point occurs to us. 

A friend of ours near Tampa Bay, in Florida, employed a 
number of New-York mechanics to do a piece of work. It was 
a government contract, and required particular dispatch. The 
men worked as Northern mechanics know how to work. Old 
Jupe, one of their employer’s slaves, watched them out of the 
corner of his eye for several days. 

Something was evidently working in his mind which puzzled 
him badly. At last he came up to the foreman of the gang, 
and said: “ Mass’ Charles—what a debbil you all work for so— 
eh?” To earn ourmoney, Jupe. “Money!” said Jupe— money 
great thing. You work so up North, Mass’ Charles?” Yes, 
Jupe. “Youmakea great deal money?” Nota great deal, Jupe. 
Spring, and summer, and fall we do well; but work is slack in 
winter time, and if we get round again ‘to spring, and make 
both ends meet, and keep the wife and babies in something to 
eat and drink, and a house to shelter them, we generally think 
we have done well. ‘’Spose you sick, Mass’ Charles, who 
takes care of you?” Why, Jupe, that’s the hard part of it. If 
we get sick, work stops, and we get very poor, and suffer great 
privations. ‘ Dat’ll do, Mass’ Charles,” said Jupe. “I thought 
white folks sensible people. Tant nuffin of the sort. Work 
—work—nuflin but work; get sick and nobody take care of 
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‘em. White folks blame fools. Jupe Work too. Nebber hurt 
himself workin, though. Jupe get sick. Miss Sallie come down 
and nurse him. Mass’ Bob send a boat seventy mile up the 
river to get white doctor for him. North good enough for 
white folks, but reckon old Jupe stay at home.” And old 
Jupe went off in a state of dignified disgust at the folly of white 
folks generally in the North, “and a pe articular determination to 
do as little work himself as ‘possible. A resolution which his 
master says Jupe was never known to break. 

Physically then they can not expect to better the condition 
of the slave; and our own observation has taught us that mo- 
rally they are quite as incompetent to do it. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe has told them that the Bible is the book 
of the Southern negro, and for once she has told the truth. We 
have never been upon a plantation of any size where there was 
not many a negro whose knowledge of the words of that holy 
book, and whose child-like faith in its promises of mercy, did 
not shame our want of both. In Richmond, Virginia, there is 
a Baptist Church which has some two hundred white commu- 
nicants, and nine hundred black ones. When our ranting reli- 
gio-politico abolitionists North withdrew their fellowship from 
the Southern churches, did they mean to include that one in 
their sweeping anathema? Did they mean to say that they 
could have no more fellowship for the slave than for his mas- 
ter? And when both, in the great economy of redemption and 
by the free grace of God, are members of the mystical body of 
Christ, do they mean to say to the slave, unless you rise and 
assert your right to be a man and a brother, unless you plunge 
a knife into the bosom of him beside whom you stood last Sab- 
bath to worship the common Lord and Saviour of bond and free 
—we can have no Christian fellowship for you? Away with 
such monstrous impiety, such fiendish blasphemy. 

But with this picture of Southern life let us contrast a scene 
from the life of that England which the abolition fanatics wor- 
ship as the fountain of all excellence, and the model of all hap- 
piness and truth: that England which vaunts its own virtue; 
which points to Jamaica as the glittering trophy of its philan- 
thropy, and the standing monument of the benefits of abolition : 
that England which with eye askance has watched the unequal- 
led progress of this country with unequalled envy, and whose 
darling scheme it is—not to abolish slavery South—for that 
would destroy her supply of cotton; but to separate the Union 
into two parts, that she may take advantage of the consequent 
weakness of both, and bolster her declining power with the 
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coveted profits of our folly; let us take a page from her story. 
It shall be selected, too, from the writings of a man whom 
Yankeedom, and specially the Boston clique of agitators, hold 
in great respect, and of whom their pet Kmerson is a thinly- 
diluted copy. We will quote from Thomas Carlyle’s “ Latter- 
Day Pamphlets,” No. 1, page 27. Here it is: 

‘Between our Black West-Indies and our White Ireland, 
between those two extremes of lazy refusal to work and of 
famishing inability to find any work, what a world have we 
made of it, with our fierce mammon-worshippers, and our bene- 
volent phil: anderings, and idle, godless nonsenses of one kind 
and another! British industrial existence seems fast becoming 
one huge poison-swamp of reeking pe mene, phy sical and 
moral; a hideous living Golgotha of souls and bodies buried 
alive; such a Curtius’s gulf, communicating with the nether 
deeps, as the sun never saw till now. T hese scenes, which the 
Morning Chronicle is bringing home to all minds of men—thanks 
to it for a service such as newspapers have seldom done—ought 
to excite unspeakable reflections in every mind. Thirty thou- 
sand outcast needle-women working themselves swiftly to 
death ; three million paupers rotting in forced idleness, helping 
said needle-women to die; these are but items in the s ad ledger 
of despair. Thirty thousand wretched women, sunk in that 
putrefying well of abominations!” 

And it is to England with her three millions of paupers: to 
England the nurse sand mother of social abominations—of caste 
and purse-pride; of an effete aristocracy, a bloated hierarchy, 
and an mapotent executive: the oppressor of Ireland: the ally 
of Louis Napoleon, Franz Joseph, and King Bomba: the spoiler 
of India; the upholder of tyranny in Europe, and the rival of 
the United States in America ;,the forsworn, blood-stained, and 
rotten debauchee of empire, whose gout-swollen legs will scarce 
sustain her dwindling body: it is to this paragon of all follies, 
aud every vice, that the supporters of John C. Fremont w ould 
have the ‘people of America look for counsel, and ask of Exeter 
Hall, and the 7imes direction as to who they shall choose to 
be their President! 

Cineres credis curare sepultos? If they could, woul i the bones 
of George Washington rest quiet under the s sacred shadows of 
Mount V’ ernon; or the ashes of Andrew Jackson stay unmoved? 
But enough of the folly of that shameless party, and their 
English friends. Let us look at their American professions and 
then dismiss them. 

In this great crisis which they have brought upon us, what 
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do they profess? Truly, they profess to be the friend of the 
negro. And what have they done to prove it? Have they 
ever freed aslave? Have they ever given one better food, or 
clothes ; a better lot on earth, or better hope of heaven? None 
of these things. In Christianity especially we think the negroes 
of the South will compare quite favorably with the freemen of 
New-Hngland. We neyer knew or heard of a Unitarian or 
Universalist negro south of the Potomac. Their simple faith, 
poor ignorant fellows that they are, is no better than Paul’s, 
and they believe that if Christ be not God they have no hope 
of salvation. In the matter of evangelical religion therefore, 
we had rather send Parker to uncle Jupe, at Tampa Bay, for 
instruction in righteousness, than uncle Jupe to Parker at 
Boston. 

But what has this Fremont abolition party done for the 
slave? Their whole theme is slavery, and its evils, and they 
have been at the same thing these twenty-five years. What 
have they done to ameliorate the individual condition of the 
negro, or to remove what they piteously proclaim to be a gen- 
eral curse upon the whole country? ‘They have spent above 
Jifty millions of dollars in this agitation. With that money they 
could have bought 200,000 slaves, and brought them North, or 
sent them to Africa. That would have been a tangible act of 
benevolence, if the condition of the slave is so pitiable South. 
Did they ever buy, or liberate a slave? Never! What have 
they done for the negro then? They have used this money to 
procure, print, and circulate libels upon the character of the 
South; to distribute inflammatory speeches ; to exasperate the 
feelings of their fellow-citizens ; to hold us up to the mockery 
of foreign nations, as intemperate fools, not fit to enjoy the 
freedom we boast of, because ready to sacrifice its plain practi- 
cal benefits for the figments of a diseased imagination ; and fin- 
ally, they have levied open war with it against the federal 
government, by raising, equipping, and sending a freebooting 
band of marauders under Gen. Jim Lane, to burn, pillage, and 
murder the peaceful inhabitants of Kansas; and thus after 
twenty-five years of agitation; after expending fifty millions 
of money; after making politics a hideous masque of dancing 
dervishes, and drunken savages; after prostituting the pulpit to 
the base uses of a corner groggery at a ward primary election, 
and turning sweet religion into a rhapsody of words; after de- 
basing the public mind, and perilling the public safety for a 
quarter of a century — they have come to the grand crisis of 
their plot, and thrust before us as the ultimate produce of the 
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whole, Mr. Catiline Fremont—a broken speculator, and ruined 
quasi-patrician like his Roman precursor! O Jupiter! To 
us it seems that any man who, after all this horrible farce of 
anarchy, which hasgbeen played by that party for the last six 
months, does not take interest enough in his country to help 
put an end to it, once for all, by voting for James BUCHANAN, 
and common-sense, honesty, the Union, the Constitution, and 
an administration which will put the finishing blow to the 
frightful nonsense of abolition, wherewith we have been so long 
bedevilled—to us, we say, it seems—that man ought to suffer 
the penalty decreed by Solon against him who continued neuter 
when a great crisis made indifference culpable, and forbearance 
crime. 


CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH. 
FOREIGN. 


Every day lends likelihood to the suggestions thrown out by us last 
month under this head. The crater of the revolutionary volcano is by no 
means extinct. Ceasing, for a little while, to cast up its fiery product, and 
fright the world with the sublimity of its terror, it has yet never ceased to 
smoke ominously. Very fateful and threatening the blue wreath has been, 
all the while, seen oozing out, here and there through the rents and fissures 
of old systems; and curling up misty and mystical into the upper ether. 
How soon another eruption will take place begins then to be the question. 
That another will take place no man doubts, and most men even admit. A 
large number of the wiser sort go yet a step farther, and say openly that it 
is close at hand, and may indeed be momentarily expected. We do not 
often go to the New-York Tribune either for facts or theories, but we find 
in that paper a letter from one of its London correspondents, dated Oct. 8d, 
which states so plainly and perspicuously a great deal our own reading 
and advices have convinced us to be true, and so exactly what we had 
already in part written ourselves, that we shall quote it at length, and com- 
mend it to the careful attention of the business community of the United 
States. The correspondent of the 7’ribune says : 

“The general commercial crisis which occurred in Europe about the autumn of 
1847, and lasted till the spring of 1848, was ushered in by a panic in the London 
money market, beginning in the last days of April and reaching its climax on the 
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4th of May, 1847. During these latter days all monetary transactions were brought 
to a complete stand-still; but from the 4th of May the pressure subsided, and mer- 
chants and journalists congratulated one another on the merely accidental and tran- 
sitory character of the panic. A few months later the commercial and industrial 
crisis burst forth, of which the monetary panic had bee but the symptom and th« 
forerunner. 

“There is now a movement in the European money markets analogous to the panic 
of 1847. The analogy, however, is not complete. Instead of moving from west to 
east—from London via Paris to Berlin and Vienna—as did the panic of 1847, the 
present panic is moving from east to west, with Germany for its starting-point, 
thence spreading to Paris, and last reaching London. Then the panic assumed a 
local pe from the slowness of its progress ; now it a ppears at once in its univer- 
sal character, from the rapidity of its extension. Then it lasted about a week or 
so; now it has lasted already three weeks. Then there were few who suspected it 
to be the forerunner of a general crisis; now nobody doubts it save those English- 
men who imagine themselves to make history by reading 7he Times newspaper. 
What the most far-sighted politicians feared then, was a repetition of the crisis of 
1825 and 1836; what they now are sure of is an enlarged edition not only of the 
crisis of 1847 but also of the revolutions of 1848. 

“The anxiety of the upper classes in Europe is as intense as their disappointment. 
oe had it all their own way since the middle of 1849, the war, as yet, was the 
only cloud in their view of the social horizon. Now, after the war is over, or sup- 
posed to be over, they make the same discovery everywhere as was made by the 
English after the battle of Waterloo, and the peace of 1815, when the bulletins of 
battles were replaced by the reports on agricultural and industrial distress. With 
- view to save their property they did every thing in their power to put dc ywn the 

Revolution, and to crush the masses. They are now discovering that they were 
themselves the instruments of a revolution in property greater than any contem- 
plated by the revolutionists of 1848. A general bankruptcy is staring them in the 
face, which they know to be coincidental with the settlement-day of the great 
pawning-shop at Paris; and as the English found, to their surprise, after 1815, when 
Castlereagh, “the man of the stern path of duty,” cut off his own head, that he had 
been a madman, so the stock-jobbing public of Europe already begin to ask them- 
selves, even before his head is cut off, whether Bonaparte has ever been sane. They 
know that every market is over-imported; that every fraction of the proprietary 
classes, even those never before infected, has been drawn into the vortex of the 
speculative mania; that no European country has escaped from it; and that the 
demands of governments on their tax-paying people have been stretched to the last 
point. In 1848 the movements which more immediately produced the Revolution 
were of a merely political character, such as the reform banquets in France, tl 
war of the Sonderbund in Switzerland, the debates of the United Diet at Berlin, the 
Spanish marriages, the Schleswig-Holstein quarrels, etc. ; and when its soldiers, the 
working-men of Paris, proclaimed the social character of the Revolution of 1848, its 
generals were as much taken by surprise as the rest of the world. Now, on the 
contrary, a social revolution is generally understood, even before the political revo- 
lution is proclaimed ; and a social revolution brought about by no underground ph ots 
of the secret societies among the working classes, but by the public contrivance 
the Crédits Mobiliers of the rul ing classes, Thus the anxiety of the upper classes 
in Europe is embittered by the conviction that their very victories over revolution 
have been but instrumental in providing the material conditions in 1857 for the 
ideal tendencies of 1848. The whole epoch from the middle of 1849 down to the 
present appears, then, as a mere respite given by history to old European society, 
in order to allow it a last condensed display of all its tendencies. In politics, ador- 
ation of the sword; in morals, general corruption and hypocritical return to exploded 
superstitions; in political economy, the mania of getting rich without the pains of 
producing—such have been the tendencies manifested by that society during its 

counter-revolutionary orgies of 1849-56. 
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“On the other hand, if we place side by side the effect of this short monetary panic 
and the effect of Mazzinian and other proclamations, the whole history since 1849 
of the delusions of the official revolutionists is at once deprived of its mysteries 
They know nothing of the economical life of peoples, they know nothing of the real 
conditions of historical movement, and when the new revolution shall break out 
they will have a better right than Pilate to wash their hands and protest that they 
are innocent of the blood shed.” 

That Europe stands in this case to-day is indicated by every reliable sign 
of the political and commercial world. The expenditure of money to control 
the people has become greater, even to trade, than expense of actual revolu- 
tion and anarchy. The genius of Finance finds a new and more complicated 
question, than ever before presented, submitted to it for solution. The life 
of peoples has merged itself in the life of trade, and the conditions of trade 
are rapidly becoming impossible with Imperial Courts, and their Bourse 
speculations and Crimean wars annexed. And yet with the festering rot- 
tenness of all European governments laid open before all men, and the unli- 
mited character of the swindle carried on by means of a parasitical press, 
and a degraded monetary class thoroughly exposed—the opinions of its 
organs, such as the Moniteur, Presse, and London Times, are quoted by the 
Black Republican party of the United States as the chief recommendation of 
their candidate to the favor of the only free people under the face of the 
whole heavens. Proh Pudor! In making the above extract from the N. Y 
Tribune we must be understood as indorsing nothing more than its practi- 
cal manner of showing the imminence of the monetary crisis in the old 
world. We do not in any manner agree with its political conclusions, or 
believe that the connection between money revolution and political revolu- 
tion sought to be established will really take place. The foreign corre- 
spondents of that paper are all of them wild revolutionists of the Red Repub- 
lican School. With few exceptions we believe we know them all. And we 
charge upon the N. Y. 7ribune the whole difficulty which lately threatened 
to involve our government in dangerous disputes with other governments. 
The attacks of that paper, and generally the Black Republican press, sym- 
pathizing with, and taking its cue from it, upon the Emperor Louis Napoleon, 
“ame near drawing France, our natural ally and friend, into an unnatural 
coalition with Great Britain against this Government. They were accepted 
abroad as showing the animus of the people of the United States; and the 
Black Republicanism of the United States, twin brother to the Red Repub- 
licanism of France, was supposed to reflect the temper of this Government, 
and be able to control its policy. The very distinct utterance which the 
American people have already to a great extent given, and which in a few 
days they will reiterate with a more awful voice of rebuke, of sentiments 
broadly conservative of the peace of this Republic and of the world, will 
happily relieve the government of France from any temporary delusion into 
which the philosophers of the Zribune, Times, and Herald may have led it 
They will see that the Democratic party of this Union is a wise and safe 
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party, led by great statesmen, and no ways given to empiricism either in 
foreign or domestic policy. In respect to France particularly, the Demo- 
cratic party has always held that Louis Napoleon was Emperor by the will 
of the people of France, and we recognize popular sovereignty as the found- 
ation of all power just as readily in France as in America. What the people 
will is our law. If they will to call their chief magistrate an Emperor, in 
France, his title is not to be questioned. If they will to give him unlimited 
powers as a dictator, we may doubt their wisdom, but we have nothing to 
say against it. It is their right to do so. 

It is fallacious, therefore, to anticipate revolution so long as Louis Napo- 
leon represents the will and suffrages of the French people. Every mate- 
rial, as well as moral, interest of France is engaged to support his govern- 
ment, by the strongest of all ties, namely, self-interest. Revolution in France 
is impossible. It is otherwheres on the continent of Europe that its smoul- 
dering fires, covered, but not extinguished, since 1848, begin to light again. 
Under the volcanic soil of Italy, where Etna and Vesuvius are types of the 
passionate temperament of its children, the wild influences of material reyo- 
lution begin to heave and threaten. There, indeed, the last limits of human 
patience have been reached, and since no change can injure, any change 
will be welcomed with transport. 


DOMESTIC. 


Already the cheering news of the success of the Democracy, and the 
defeat of Black-Republican Agrarianism, has been read in every hamlet 
throughout the land. The young have gathered from it new strength to 
live like patriots, and the old a new conviction that all virtue is not confined 
to a single age of the republic. The unsophisticated good sense of the 
American people has again, as on so many former occasions, saved them 
from the snare which was set for their feet. And oh! with what a min- 
gled sentiment of humility and pride, may we not regard it. Humbly in 
the sight of, and on our bended knees to, a loving Father in heaven, who has 
never let the wrath of man hurt us asa people ; and proudly and witha patri- 
otic confidence in those glorious truths of Democracy, which he so evidently 
chooses as the weapons for the defeat of every error which threatens the 
future of our beloved country. 

Pennsylvania, Indiana, New-Jersey, Connecticut, Florida, Kentucky, 
Michigan, have all spoken with the large utterance of the early gods of 
Democracy, and the terrified crew of Abolition disunionists crouch and 
cower in dark places, vainly cursing the prosperity and happiness their 
malice was impotent to destroy. 

James Bucuanay, that dear, glorious old man! the last link between us 
and the revered sages of the party, himself also one of the wisest and great- 
est of them, will be borne into power by that proud wave of popular favor 
which, from such a man, knows no retiring ebb. 

Let every man who yet hesitates—who perhaps has been more or less 
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influenced by the falschoods of his opponents, pause and reflect before he 
throws away his vote. And to those who have been alienated from us by 
the same causes, and led to believe the interests of the North and South 
different from each other, we would say, look at the following plain state- 
ment of facts, prepared by Edmund Burke, of New-Hampshire. We copy 
it as the best and most succinct statement of the industrial part of the 
question which can be made; and that is the only part remaining. The 
Kansas folly has already been “played out” ad nauseam, and every honest 
man sees through the purposes of the Republican agitators, who engendered 
and have kept it up from the beginning. 


“ From the beginning of this unfortunate sectional controversy, which assumed a 
specific and tangible form among the Federalists of New-England, and in the Hart- 
ford Convention, during the War of 1812, the fomenters of it have constantly 
alleged, that all the benefits and advantages resulting from the Union have been 
enjoyed by the South; and that in every collision of interest between the two 
great sections, the North has yielded every thing, and the South has gained every 
thing. rs 

“Such is the stereotyped assertion of the traitorous fomenters of this unfortunate, 
and it may be, fatal quarrel between the North and South. It is an assertion, how- 
ever, in direct opposition to the facts, as we will now proceed to show. 

“ And, in the first place, we will now proceed to show the advantages which the 
North has gained over the South in the acquisition of new territory since the forma- 
tion of the General Government, and consequently, in political power ; for the ac- 
quisition of new and valuable territory always adds to the wealth and political 
power of the State or community acquiring it. 

“Immediately after the Revolution, and before the ordinance of 1787 was passed, 
the whole territory belonging to the United States was not far from 764,483 square 
miles, of which only 163,592 square miles were free, and 600,891 square miles 
were slaveholding. 

“Tn 1784, Virginia ceded to the United States the territory known as the North- 
west Territory, which included the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and part of the territory of Minnesota. In 1787, the celebrated ordinance 
before mentioned for the government of those territories, was passed, by which 
they were to be free States. Involuntary servitude, or slavery, was abolished 
within their limits. Thus the great and patriotic State of Virginia, the mother of 
Presidents and the expounder of the true theory of the Constitution, embodied in 
the Reports and Resolutions of 1798, magnanimously surrendered to freedom more 
than 240,000 square miles—a territory larger than the Empire of France, 

“ After this cession, and at the adoption of the Constitution, the relative amounts 
free (or which soon after became free) and slaveholding territory, stood thus: 


Perr ere rer »+++e+-982,937 square miles, 
SIAVENOIGING, ... cv eccvesccs ....381,546 square miles, 





Balance of free territory,........ 1,391 square miles. 


TABLE showing the territory possessed by the United States when the Constitution was 
adopted, which is now free, namely : 


States, Sq. Miles. States. Sq. Miles. 
ING. cndecwdces cone eee ceed 00008 | Pepmepinely «2 c0568..000 0s . - 46,000 
New-Hampshire, ........-.+0+: 9;280' | ONIO) «2» vines x9 sis o Wal wicieed se enna 
Vem 5 cit iinn Sere arned dvlesiss RODE ation oe sewers. ces dees ERED 
Massachusetts,.........+++++-+ 7,800 | Illinois,....... 5 ET hetes viien . 55,405 
i errr eee rare 1,306 | Michigan,...... rhe gh mcigeden . 56,243 
CIN Sire asc a ccee ssc SGOT h WM a Cenk von .ceeekaes bx 51,924 


OWE é vec bees Chas tect we 46,000 
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TABLE showing the territory possessed by the United States at the adoption of the Con- 
stituion, in which the institution of slavery now exists, namely : 


States. Sq. Miles. States. Sq. Milea. 
Delaware, ululk Sins 4 U0 540s 6 ELD SEEN oe So's cease etc scee cl 100 
Maryland, . p 4a A WbS bie a wal aase SOOO, 514 is DOS ESS 4 ches . 45,600 
Virginia, . eT e eT ToT Tree. ee eo. se duckie chow dh wis 37,680 
North-( ‘arolina, oh 6s ibm hale wid £5,000 District of Columbia,...,....... 60 
South-Carolina,................24,500 
OOIIAG, 66 6 '0:tis pins a sibs Seve se 04O5,000 ORE 5 a'ee 6 ook S81, 646 


BOING 005 2 asin 00: v\c0in00«0ienO0) tan 

“The area of the territory of the United States now comprises 3,210,572 square 
miles; of which 2,366,428 are free, and 844,144 are slaveholding. 

‘Since the adoption of the Constitution, the area of new territory acquired by th 
United States is 2,446,089 square miles, of which 1,983,491 are free, and 462,598 
are slaveholding. 


TABLE showing the Free Territory acquired by the United States since the adoption of 


: ane 
the Constitution, namely : 


States and Territories. Sq. Miles. States and Territories. Sq. Miles. 
Rn cia.s os pwmalieils RUS dias We ORG FOO 05 oics ds Ob eed was cc'e's ABU ORO 
California,...............+...188,982 | Nebraska and Kansas... ...136,700 
Minnesota,*.. .....4s0+0ss0.+ss 83,000 | Indian Territory, .............187,171 
Oregon and Washington,.......341,463 | North-west Territory,..........587,564 
OWENS 0 i dikes. cde Vi oo e219, 174 ——— 

Total,...... ee cerccerscsccesesecess ol, 953,491 


A portion of Minnesota was embraced in the cession of Virginia, and is cov- 
ered by the Ordinance of 1787. 
‘+ We class these Territories as free. The establishime nt of slavery in them de- 
ends upon the decision of the people, precisely as in New-Mexico and Ut 


TABLE showi gq the Slav holding Territory acquired by the United States since the 
adoption of the Constitution, na nely ° 
States. Sq. Miles. States. 
ee Si cine 5 Se ee SE TO... 
RONG ES ink 55 cas ai ccc OR TOS} Teme, .. 
ee Pre APP, OF 
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“Thus it appears by th > irrefragal le evidence of facts and figures, that after the 


magnanimous Cession of Virginia in 1784, and the adoption of the Ordinance of 
1787, the largest portion of the area of territory belonging to the Union has been 
free. And of the territory since ‘acquired, three quarters have been reserved for 
the institutions of freedom. 

‘And the same is true with regard to the balance of political power. At the adop 
tion of the Constitution there were seven free States, or States which have since 
abolished slavery; and siz slaveholding States. There are now sixteen free States, 
and fifteen slaveholding States, 

“ And, since the adoption of the Constitution, the balance of political power in 
Congress has generally remained with the free States, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing table: 
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(ABLE showing the apportionments of Representatives of the several States in Congress under 
the Constitution, and the various Censuses, from 1800 to 1850, inclusive, 


FREE STATES. 





Under the Constitution. 1802. 1811. 1822. 1832. 1842. 1852, 
NOWRRING, «ons ch on'tad v's seuekevebwes 3 5 6 6 5 4 3 
MANO lless 6's odke oS cakacne + opeduemaaaies 8 17 10 13 12 10 11 
VERIO, Fhlnin oo 'cseo cccubuuatevs leet <cdeves 0 4 6 5 5 4 3 
GIS Tet 6 hace Uke = «obi exis yaoees 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Connecticnt,. ... ..is. sees es edakias's dues @ 7 7 6 6 4 4 
ONS hin incac. Opienadiets tukew selene 6 17 27 84 40 84 83 
AW OM ea~ Guha a ame indds os ss eeeraens 4 6 6 6 6 5 5 
PORRIGITON Gs. . Sosa KOT B86 ioe tei 18 23 26 28 24 25 
GHGs ort eteakcs 6760s eeaee dew seeeee mans 0 0 6 14 19 21 21 
SE ee ey ee Rn) Ser, = 0 0 0 7 8 T 6 
RI co oso Siete 355» aos es ies itera ns eee 0 0 0 8 7 10 11 
To aa dis tw Bel c os wee ee stab owen Sou cas 0 0 9 1 8 7 y 
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“The Internal Improvement System exhibits very much greater incongruities 
From the foundation of the Federal Government to 1845, (the latest data within 
our reach,) there had been expended for roads, harbors, and rivers, exclusive of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, (which are common to the free and slave States,) the sum of 
$15,201,223. Of this sum $12,743,407 was expended in the free States, and only 
2,757,816 in the slave States. The expenditures since then and the amount of 
publie land appropriated to the construction of railroads in,the free States, would 
exhibit a far greater inequality between the advantages dérived by the two sec- 
tions, from such expenditures and appropriations. The specific facts are not at our 
command at present, or we would give them. 

“The Pension System seems to have been equally beneficial to the free States, and 
detrimental to the slave States. From 1791 to 1838, inclusive, the whole sum paid 
out for Revolutionary pensions alone by the General Government was $35,598,964 
of which sum the free States received $28,262,597 ; the slave States receiving only 
$7,336,367. 

“The whole sum paid out by the Government for pensions of all kinds during the 
four years ending 1837, was $10,598,152; of which sum the free States received 
38,010,152, and the slave States $2,598,101. And of the $8,010,152 paid out in 
the free States, New-England, the fountain-head of treasonable abolitionism, re- 
ceived $3,924,911, or nearly one half. 
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“Tf we had the public documents from the foundation of the Federal Government 
to the present time, to which we could appeal, the results, which we could show, 
would be still more striking. We should then be able to present such an area of 
figures and facts, showing the immense benefits and advantages resulting from the 
Union to the North, in comparison with those, received by the South, as would 
confound and overwhelm the renegade preachers and promoters of ill-blood betwee: 
the North and South—stamping upon their brazen foreheads in indelible letters « 
infamy the hypocrisy, the misrepresentation, the falsehood, and TREASON, of which 
they are guilty. 

“But, we have not the means at hand, but which we know exist, to recapitulate 
all the advantages which the free States enjoy over the South, through the instru- 
mentality of the Union. Among those advantages we will merely refer to gr 
navy yards, the national mint, marine hospitals, ete. 

“There is one benefit resulting from the legislation and policy of the Feder: 
Government, so conspicuous and striking, that we should do injustice to our subject, 
if we were to omit allusion to it. We refer to the Zariff, or Protective System. 

“Our reference to this subject will be as brief and condensed as the nature of the 
case will admit. 

“And first, of the Cotton manufacture. It appears by the last census that th 
whole amount of capital invested in the manufacture of cotton in the United States, 
in 1850, was $74,501,031, of this amount $64,351,975 was invested in the free 
States, and $10,139,056 was invested in the slave States. During the same year 
the whole value of the cotton manufactures produced in the United States was 
$61,869,184. Of this amount $52,502,853 was produced in the free States, and 
$9,366,331 was produced in the slave States. 

“The Tariff imposes a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem upon cotton manufactures 
imported into this country. Before any can be offered for sale at least 10 per cent 
must be added to the duty for the charges and expenses of importing, making th 
tax on the importing article equal to 35 per cent on the first cost. This increases 
the price of the foreign article to the consumer to that amount. <And it also increase 
the price of the domestic manufacture to the same amount, namely, 35 per cent. This 
goes directly into the pocket of the home manufacturer and is, in effect, a bounty 
given to him by the government, which the consumer of his product has to pay. 
Thirty-five per cent of the whole value of the cotton manufactures produced in tix 
United States is $21,653,213. Of this sum $18,374,998 goes into the pockets of thi 
Northern manufacturers, and only $3,278,215 goes into the pockets of the Souther: 


manufacturers. 
And so of the Woollen manufactures. The whole amount of capital invested in 


this branch of manufaetures in the United States, in 1850, was $28,118,250: ol 
which amount $26,858,090 was invested in the free States, and $1,260,560 was in 
vested in the slave States. The value of the manufactures produced in the United 
States, in 1850, was $43,207,555; of which amount $41,505,363 was produced in 
the free States, and $1,902,192 was produced in the slave States, 

“The duty imposed by the present tariff on woollen manufactures imported into 
the United States, is 30 per cent ad valorem. Add 10 per cent for the charges and 
profits of the importer, nd the cost of the consumer is increased at least to 40 per 
cent. 
in the United States, would increase their cost to the consumers in the amount ot 
$17,283,021, of which sum $16,522,145 would go into the pockets of the Northern 
manufacturers; and only $760,876 would go into the pockets of the Southern manu- 
facturers. 

“Such are the benefits which the free and slave States enjoy respectively under a 
system of duties upon imports, which can not fail to be more or less protective upon 
the domestic fabric coming in competition with the imported fabric. It will be seen 
that the advantage is almost entirely on one side, and that on the side of the free 


States.” 


Forty per cent added to the whole value of woollen manufactures produced 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


It is never too late to Mend. By Charles Reade. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
¥ 


Tue first that the American public heard of Mr. Charles Reade was when 
some of our New-York managers produced the comedy of “ Peg Woffing- 
ton,” at that time a new and popular play in London. He was set down on 
the play-bills as being one of its authors; the other was Mr. Tom Taylor, 
the biographer of Haydn, and a dramatist of note, in a small way. Mr. 
Reade was the author of “‘ Peg Woffington”’ proper, that is, of the story of 
that name, which he and Taylor dramatized. He is also the author of 
“Christie Johnstone” and “Clouds and Sunshine,” a couple of clever 
novelettes. They were reprinted a year or two ago by the present pub- 
lishers, and had a “run.” They were charming books of their kind, which 
was not a high kind, we are sorry to say. They were too sketchy for 
novels ; indeed they were rather plays than novels. Their plots were some- 
what improbable, but brisk, lively, and well managed—just what might have 
been expected from a playwright, who had an eye for effect. They were 
effective, dramatic. Their characters were sharp and distinct, individual- 
ized and “telling.” But as a whole, both “‘ Christie Johnstone ” and “ Peg 
Woflfington”’ wanted filling up: they were outlines and nothing more— 
pathetic and merry, humorous and witty, the growth of a sound, healthy 
nature; they were a little too stagey: they smelt too much of gas-light and 
burnt cork. These trivial defects—trivial we mean in the estimation of 
his admirers—Mr. Reade has in some degree outgrown. ‘ Jé is never too 
late to Mend,” was his motto, as well as that of his book. It was a good 
one—almost as good as his book, which is among the best of the season. It 
is a novel, of course, or, in Mr. Reade’s nomenclature, “a matter-of-fact 
romance.” The scene of the first volume is principally laid in England ; 
that of the second in Australia. We are introduced to English prison life 
of which we have some terrible pictures. . Mr. Reade is a reformer for the 
nonce —a literary Howard, whom we bid God speed in his work! He 
writes indignantly against the absurdities and cruelties of Grandfather 
John’s prison discipline. His satire is scathing and well deserved. Life in 
the gold-diggings—its fluctuating hopes, fears, and dangers—the scamps 
and vagabonds which such a state of society throws into the company of 
honest men: Mr. Reade is so much at home in this portion of the story, 
that we think he must have been in Australia himself, mixing in what he 
so graphically describes. We have neither inclination nor space to unravel 
his plot, nor to dwell on his dramatis persone. Suffice it to say that both 
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are full of interest, and have kept us up o’nights, among “ the short wee 
hours ayont the twal.” For further particulars apply to the nearest book- 
seller’s, where you will be likely to find “ It is never too late to mend.” 


Confidential Correspondence of the Emperor Napoleon and the Empress 
Josephine, including letters from the time of their marriage until the 
death of Josephine, and also several private letters from the Emperor to 
his brother Joseph, and other important personages. With numerous il- 
lustrative notes and anecdotes by John S. C. Abbott. New-York: Harpe re. 
Tuts book needs little more than the above announcement to cause it to 

be eagerly sought. Our oft-expressed opinion of Mr. Abbott’s delusion with 

regard to the moral character of his idol, renders it unnecessary that we 
should now condemn the notes in which, as a natural sequence of that mo- 
nomania, Napoleon’s conduct to one of earth’s purest women is not only pal- 
liated (which it well may be) by reasons of controlling policy, but is even 
gloried in as a specimen of the Emperor’s magnanimous self-sacrifice of his 
heart’s fondest ties to the supposed necessities of France. The correspond- 
ence is one of absorbing interest—vivid, passionate, and intense, as is every 
thing else of Napoleon’s that has come down to us. The letters, so far as 
we have had opportunities of comparing them with the original, are ad- 
mirably translated; and on the whole, this volume is one which we could 
not, under any circumstances, spare to lose. It is full of vigorous phrases, 
and words that are not framed to be forgotten; while if regarded merely as 

a romance, it as far outstrips all competition in the interest it excites, as the 

career of its hero surpasses the ordinary courses of men’s lives. Get it and 

read it; and read it again, after the lapse of six months, and you will find 
that it improves on re-perusal. We shall think better of Mr. Abbott’s mo- 
nomania in future, for having rescued such pearls from neglect. 


The Humorous Poetry of the English Language, from Chaucer to Saxe, with 
Notes Explanatory and Biographical, by J. Parton. Mason Brothers, 
New- York. 

Tne radical difference which exists between wit and humor seems to have 
escaped Mr. Parton’s notice; or perhaps it might be more correctly said 
that he has not stopped to analyse and discriminate the essential dissimi- 
larity which we find in the spirit of the pieces here collected. Wit is of the 
head—intellectual—and can be manufactured to order, like any other of the 
lower class of literary ware which the needs of journalism require ; while 
humor is a subtler essence evolved from man’s emotional nature, though 
shaped and colored by the head in its passage to expression. Rarely indeed 
do we meet with a truly humorous passage in any of our modern produc- 
tions; there is abundance of wit—of what the weekly papers call “ rich 
fun” in such periodicals as ‘‘ Punch,” and the other miscellanies from which 
Mr. Parton makes the greater part of his extracts: but when we are in 
search of humorous poetry, we have to go back at least as far as Cowper and 
Burns, before we find any that can be truly called so. 
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Mr. Parton remarks that in all the range of English literature he could not 
find any verses by a female hand which were fit to be inserted in his collection. 
And if his collection were really what it assumes to be—a series of humor- 
ous extracts—we should feel inclined to agree with him. But as the majority 
of his pieces are merely witty, and some of them far-fetched and imperfect at 
that, we must be allowed to say that Mr. P. has not done justice to the female 
mind, There are abundance of poems most delicately witty to be ascribed to 
woman ; and surely—just for one example—the works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague must have escaped the editor’s observation when he established 
this Salique code. This volume is a very readable and pleasant one; but 
its name is a misnomer. Call it vivacious poetry, amusing poetry, comical 
poetry, any one or all of these together: but to pretend that the truly Aw- 
morous poetry of the English mind, from Chaucer to Saxe, (from the sun to 
the last lucifer of a box that has lain in a damp cellar,) is here embodied, is 


to insult the understanding of all who are familiar with our literature. 


The Works of i. Horatius Flaccus. The original text Le ing ‘educed to t] é 
natural order and construction. With Sterling’s Translation, interli- 
nearly arranged. By P. A. Nuttall. A New Edition, carefully re- 
vised and collated. By Thomas Clark. Philadelphia: Charles Desiloer. 
Tue observations made in the preceding notice apply with even 

greater force to a work whose natural elegance and wit, would at once in- 

terest every student in its perusal, were it not for the pains which old 
school Dominie Sampsons have taken to render their task as disgusting as 
possible. We suppose they act on the principle that duty is only meritori- 
ous when accompanied by sacrifice, and that if a boy should love his les- 


} 
j 
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sons and learn them through pure fondness, instead of fear, the glory would 
have departed from the ferule! Certainly this book is one well caleulated 
to effect the former, and to our mind more desirable result. 

As a critic is nothing without a quarrel, we must pick one with the edi- 
tor for a sentence which occurs upon the title-page. What can he mean 
by saying that the “original text” (that is, the Latin) is “‘ reduced to the 
natural order and construction” in its present arrangement. The word 
“natural” should clearly read “ English,” for to our mind it seems more 
vatural to state the fact, or substantive first, as in the Latin, and place the 
qualifying adjectives after it, than to run off a long string of expletives (as 
we do) which have no earthly meaning until the substantive or fact is 
stated at their tail. The farther we go back in languages, the nearer will 
their construction approach to the natural and logical form; in poetry 
some allowance must be made for the requirements of verse, but as no 
English poet would be tolerated in any gross violation of the hodge-podge 
which we call construction, much less would a Latin poet have received 
mercy, had he not preserved the general construction of a language much 
more grammatical and compact than our own. When a critic has to pick 
his quarrel from the title-page, that is pretty good proof that the contents 


‘f the book give no legitimate cause of censure. 
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The Court of Napoleon. By F. ©. Goodrich. New-York: J. C. Derby 

& Co. 

We have had the opportunity of examining the illustrations and letter- 
press of the above work, and it strikes us as altogether the most perfect and 
elaborate drawing-room book ever published in this country. The illustra- 
tions, which consist of likenesses of the remarkable beauties of the Revolu- 
tionary era and the Court of Napoleon the Great, are copies from the original 
portraits in the gallery of the Louvre, and are remarkable specimens of the 
art of engraving. For the matter of the book, the name of Dick Tinto is 
sufficient guarantee. It is a light, racy, sparkling chronicle of all the in- 
trigue, scandal, anecdote, and oddities of the Court of the Great Napoleon; 
ind who can confectioner such things as well as Dick Tinto. The work 
is about ready for publication. As soon as it is published, we shall talk 


more at leneth about it. 








Cornell School Geography, forming Pari Third of a Systematic Series of School 

Geographies, comp) 287) g a Description of the World. Embellished t y numerous 
ye ‘ l y s 

avings a d accompanied by a large and conyple le Atlas. dra and engraved 


sly for this work. By S. Ss, Cornell. Corre sponding Membe r etc. ete, New- 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 





It has been too long the habit of our pedagogues to regard geography, and make 
heir pupils regard it, as a mere dry collection of statistics and details, totally apart 
rom those principles of comparison which can alone make the science of any prac- 
tical use. True geography has for its province the whole earth, the arrangement 
and distribution of its elements, the relations which subsist between its various 
parts, the relative productiveness of different regions, and the agencies which are 
ceaselessly at work to change and renovate its surface. Without a knowledge of 
these things, what shall it profit a man to know that a certain river is of a particu- 


of any 


lar length or a mountain of some certain height? To make our knowledg: 


service, we must be able to compare one country with another, and thus arrive at 


a conclusion as to the things in which they each excel and are deficient. The book 
before us is compiled with unusual care and with constant reference to the princi- 
ples which should govern and underlie all details of the universal census. The 


atlas which accompanies the volume is beautifully executed and has at its back a 


assist the 


pronouncing vocabulary of foreign geographical names which will greatly 
g of the sort we have seen, and it 


tile 





student. On the whole it is the completest th 
weues well for our educational system when such books are produced to meet its 
requirements. 

Oriental Acquaintance; or Letters from Syria. By J. W. De Forest. Diz & Ed- 
wards. New-York: 1856. 

UNFORTUNATELY this work, of which many literary friends have expressed a high 
ypinion, got mislaid in some manner in our library, and could not be found until on 
the very eve of publication. Under these circumstances we must adjourn judgment 


Ww 
till the ensuing month; when if the book be equal to the favorable representations 
t ng its perusal to 


we have heard of it, we shall have great pleasure in recommendi 


yur readers, 








